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Resources of the Confederacy in 1865—Report of General I. M. St. John, 
Commissary General. 


[The following report of General St. John, from his original MS., with the 
accompanying letters, will form a necessary supplement to the papers on the 
‘** Resources of the Confederacy ’? which we published last year, and will be 
found to be of great interest and historic value. From these papers it appears 
certain that the Departments never received the letter written by General 
Lee requesting the accumulation of supplies for his army at Amelia Court- 
house.] 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, July 14th, 1873. 
Hon. JEFFERSON DAVIS: 


Sir—In pursuance of your suggestion, I have the honor to 
report, from the best accessible data, the closing operations of the 
Confederate States commissary service. As you are probably aware, 
many of the more important papers of the Subsistence Bureau 
were lost during the Richmond fire and the subsequent retreat. It 
accordingly became essential to verify in the most careful manner 
all statements herein resting simply upon personal recollection. 
This has been done; and hence the time which has been allowed 
to pass since the first intimation of your wishes. 

Early in February, 1865, I received the order cf transfer from 
the direction of the Nitre and Mining Corps to that of the Subsist- 
ence Bureau. A very brief inquiry into the available resources of 
the latter sufficed to disclose a state of affairs calling for extreme 
and indeed exceptional measures to meet immediate and very 
urgent requisitions. The more remote future I found too critically 
involved in the military operations, then progressing in Virginia 
and the Carolinas, to require more than general consideration. 
Beyond the most trusted confidential officers of the Executive and 
the War Department, few knew how far military events and hostile 
pressure had come to control the power of the Subsistence Bureau 
to execute its ordinary duties. I expected to find greater embar- 
rassments in arranging a prompt and ample collection of supplies 
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for the Southern armies, from the depreciated currency, the failing 
condition of the railroads and the general exhaustion of the country; 
but difficulties still more serious lay elswhere. In every military 
department, and in the several districts of supply (which I ex- 
amined), after the fullest allowance for all local obstacles, and all 
possible official shortcomings, the military status was still found to 
be the real measure of the ability of the Subsistence Bureau to 
collect at that time the required supplies. Cavalry raids, which at 
first only occasionally cut the more important lines of communi- 
cation, had penetrated at the close of 1864 into the interior districts 
and had become very destructive. Travel and the movement of 
supplies were in several important instances (as officially reported 
to the War Department) suspended for days at a time on every 
leading railroad within ourlines. Upon some of these roads com- 
munications were only restored with great difficulty, and on one 
important trunk line not at all. Interior depots of supplies pre- 
viously deemed secure against all risk, were frequently captured 
and destroyed. Several of the more productive districts of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, which were relied upon for certain supply in 
last resort, had passed permanently into hostile occupation. All 
the remaining districts of supply (in February, 1865) were either 
directly menaced, or remotely disturbed by military preparations 
-and movements for what proved to be our closing struggle. 

Under these depressing circumstances, I found the army of 
Northern Virginia with difficulty supplied day by day with reduced 
rations. In the other military departments, however, the situation 
was better; and from several it was still possible to draw a con- 
siderable surplus for the Richmond and Petersburg depots, whenever 
transportation could be procured. 

After a brief survey of the work to be done and of our remain- 
ing resources as before referred to, I at once proceeded to organize 
a system of appeal and of private contribution as auxiliary to the 
regular operations of the commissary service. With the earnest 
and very active aid of leading citizens of Virginia and North 
Carolina, this effort was attended with results exceeding expectation. 
Calls were made upon the Quartermaster-General in person, and 
the officers in charge of the corn and forage supply for combined 
action; and these calls were met to the extreme limit of their 
power. Requisitions were also made upon the reserve stores of 
the Nitre and Mining Bureau, which my successor (in hearty co- 
operation) arranged to meet without detriment to his own service. 
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Still further to increase receipts of meat and other supplies from 
beyond the Confederate lines, requisitions for coin were approved 
by the President and the Secretary of War, and were met as called 
for by the Treasury Department. It would be an omission not to 
add in this direct connection that all aid and support possible 
under the circumstances were rendered to the Commissary-General 
by his superior and associate officers, and especially by the old 
corps of his predecessor. 

With these combined agencies, it was found practicable during 
the ensuing three weeks to materially improve the collection of 
supplies for the Army of Northern Virginia and in part for their 
delivery: sufficiently so to become the subject of special note in 
the correspondence of the General Commanding (General Lee) 
with the War Department, to which reference is made in the ap- 
pended letter of the late Secretary of War (General Breckinridge). 
On or before March 15th, 1865, the Commissary-General was able 
to report to the Secretary of War that in addition to the daily issue 
of rations to the Army of Northern Virginia, there lay in depot 
along the railroad between Greensboro’ (North Carolina), Lynch- 
burg, Staunton and Richmond, at least ten days rations of bread 
and meat, collected especially for that army, and subject to the 
requisition of its chief commissary officer: also that considerably 
over 300,000 rations were held in Richmond as a special reserve, 
and that the Post Commissary, Major J. H. Claiborne, had marked 
down and was prepared to impress a still larger quantity of flour 
and other supplies secretly stored by hoarders and speculators. 

In the accompanying statement of the Assistant Commissary- 
General, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas G. Williams (see appended 
papers), it will be further observed that there was collected by April 
Ist, 1865, in depot, subsistence stated in detail as follows: 


At Richmond, Virginia, 300,000 rations bread and meat. 

At Danville, Virginia, 500,000 rations bread. 

At Danville, Virginia, 1,500,000 rations meat. 

At Lynchburg, Virginia, 180,000 rations bread and meat. 

At Greensboro’, North Carolina, and vicinity, 1,500,000 rations 
bread and meat. 


In addition, there were considerable supplies of tea, coffee and 
sugar carefully reserved for hospital issues chiefly. These returns 
did not include the subsistence collections by the field trains of 
the Army of Northern Virginia under orders from its own head- 
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quarters, nor the depot collections at Charlottesville, Staunton and 
other points upon the Virginia Central railroad to meet requisitions 
from the Confederate forces operating in the Valley and Western 
Virginia. South and West of Greensboro’ (North Carolina) the 
depot accumulations were reserved first to meet requisitions for the 
forces operating in the Carolinas, and the surplus for Virginia 
requisitions. 

This collection of supplies was reported daily, as it progressed, 
to the Secretary of War. The Quartermaster-General and his offi- 
cers were also officially advised as occasion required. It is hardly 
necessary to add that every possible effort was made to secure from 
the Quartermaster Department prompt transportation from the 
railroad depots to the front; but the officers of that Department, 
owing to the rapid deterioration and, in many cases, the absolute 
failure of the motive power of the railroads, were unable to for- 
ward the collected supplies as fast as they were brought into depots. 
After every effort to move had been exhausted, the supplies not 
transported were placed in temporary sub-depots to await events. 

Early in March, 1865, the questions arising out of the status thus 
set forth were carefully considered in a conference between the 
Secretary of War (General Breckinridge) and the General Com- 
manding (General Lee), to which the Quartermaster-General (Gen- 
eral Lawton) and the Commissary-General were called. After a 
general discussion of the army wants in clothing, forage and sub- 
sistence, the Commissary-General, in reply to the inquiry of the 
General Commanding, stated that a daily delivery by cars and canal 
boat, at or near Richmond, of about five hundred tons of commis- 
sary stores was essential to provide for the Richmond siege reserve 
and other accumulations desired by the General Commanding; 
that the depot collections were already sufficient to assure the 
meeting of these requisitions, and if the then existing military lines 
could be held, the Commissary-General felt encouraged as to the 
future of his own immediate Department. Upon the question of 
railroad transportation, the Quartermaster-General then stated that 
the rolling stock at command, and especially the engines, had be- 
come so much worn and otherwise deficient, and without means or 
provision for renewal, that the daily delivery in Richmond and 
Petersburg of five hundred tons of commissary stores in addition 
to other requirements of the general service and the demands of 
the resident population, could not be guaranteed. He engaged, 
however, to make every possible effort to secure from the railroad 
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companies the desired improvement in the condition of their roll- 
ing stock. These efforts were made; but at that late period of ex- 
haustion the situation had passed all human power to amend. 

The Commissary-General next submitted the question of mili- 
tary protection of stores in transit; but the Commanding General 
in reply dwelt upon the increasing military pressure upon his 
lines and his own diminishing forces. No better protection was to 
be looked for in the coming than in the last campaign. 

From the date of this interview until the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, the Bureau effort continued to be directed to depot accumu- 
lations, and with the general result already referred to, and of which 
the annexed statements of the Assistant Commissary-General and 
of Majors Claiborne, Noland and Dudley, Confederate States Army, 
present details. 

Upon the earliest information of the approaching evacuation, 
instructions were asked from the War Department and the General 
Commanding for the final disposition of the subsistence reserve in 
Richmond, then reported by Major Claiborne, Post Commissary, to 
exceed in quantity 350,000 rations. The reply—Send up the Dan. 
ville railroad if Richmond is not safe—was received from the army 
headquarters April 2d, 1865, and too late for action, as all railroad 
transportation had then been taken up, by superior orders, for the 
archives, bullion and other Government service then deemed of 
prior importance. All that remained to be done was to fill every 
accessible army wagon; and this was done, and the trains were hur- 
ried southward. The residue of the subsistence reserve was then 
distributed among the citizens of Richmond, partly in a regular 
manner under the direction of the Post Commissary, and thereafter, 
what was left, after the evacuation had progressed too far for an 
orderly distribution, was appropriated by the crowd. 

It may be added that on March 31st, or possibly the morning of 
April 1st, a telegram was received at the Bureau in Richmond from 
the chief commissary officer of the Army of Northern Virginia 
requesting bread stuffs to be sent to Petersburg. Shipment was 
commenced at once, and was pressed to the extreme limit of trans- 
portation permitted by the movement of General Longstreet’s corps 
(then progressing) southward. No calls by letter or requisition 
from the General Commanding, or from any other source, official 
or unofficial, had been received, either by the Commissary-General 
or the Assistant Commissary-General; nor (as will be seen by the 
appended letter of the Secretary of War) was any communication 
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transmitted through the Department channels to the Bureau of 
Subsistence—for the collection of supplies at Amelia Courthouse. 
Had any such requisition or communication been received at the 
Bureau as late as the morning of April Ist, it could have been met 
from the Richmond reserve, with transportation on south-bound 
trains; and most assuredly so previous to General Longstreet’s move- 
ment. 

On the morning of April 3d, the Commissary-General left Rich- 
mond with the Secretary of War, for the headquarters of the 
General Commanding near Amelia Springs. On the route efforts 
were made to press to the same point several trains of army wagons 
with subsistence, part of which was captured by hostile cavalry 
then operating immediately in the rear of General Lee’s army near 
Clementon bridge of the Appomattox river, and the remainder were 
turned off towards Farmville. The party of the Secretary of War 
forced their way with difficulty through to Amelia Springs, pass- 
ings long lines of army trains (headquarter and subsistence) still 
burning. 

After personal conference, early on the morning of the 6th, with 
the General Commanding (at General Longstreet’s quarters) as to 
the disposition of the remaining supplies at Farmville, the Secretary 
of War with the Quartermaster-General, the Chief of the Engineer 
Bureau and the Commissary-General, proceeded to Farmville, the 
latter officer awaiting notification from headquarters whether to 
hold at Farmville or to send down the railroad about 80,000 rations 
there held on trains for immediate issue. No return communication 
coming from the General Commanding or the corps commanders, 
couriers were repeatedly sent out: but the military events of the 
day were very adverse on the left. During that night and the 
morning of the 7th, the remnants of the army passed through 
Farmville taking but a portion of the rations there being issued. 
On the day before, the Commissary-General asked from the General 
Commanding, in the presence of the Secretary of War, instructions 
or suggestions as to placing these Farmville supplies at the most con- 
venient points of temporary security, the presence of the enemy’s 
cavalry having caused the supplies of other depots to be moved 
westward. General Lee replied in substance that the military 
situation did not permit an answer. 

On the evening of the 7th the party of the Secretary of War 
again met the subsistence trains on the railroad at Pamphlin’s 
station, twenty miles west of Farmville. From reports of hostile 
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movements close at hand, the Commissary-General suggested that 
the cars be ordered further west, communicating, if possible, with 
the General Commanding, then six miles distant on the Appomattox 
road. It was, however, on consultation with the Secretary of War 
and Quartermaster-General, not deemed advisable, under the extreme 
uncertainty of information, to give special orders. The next morn- 
ing these cars, or the larger portion, were captured, or burned to 
avoid capture. The surrender followed the subsequent day, April 
9th. 

From Pamphlin’s depot, the Commissary-General accompanied 
the Secretary of Warto Danville, and thence to Greensboro’ (North 
Carolina), then the headquarters of General Joseph E. Johnston. 
At Danville instructions were given to Colonel T. G. Williams and 
Major S. B. French (ranking officers) to remain with Major B. P. 
Noland, Chief Commissary Officer in Virginia, and reorganize the 
commissary service in that State, should events permit. 

The Bureau headquarters were continued in North Carolina 
until the surrender of that Military Department. 

During the interval, preparations were made for the westward 
movement of forces as then contemplated. In these arrangements, 
the local depots were generally found so full, and supplies so well 
in hand, from Charlotte southwest, that the Commissary-General 
was able to report to the Secretary of War that the requisitions for 
which he was notified to prepare could all be met. The details of 
this service were executed, and very ably, by Major J. H. Claiborne, 
then and until the end Assistant Commissary-General. 

The remaining duties of the Subsistence Bureau from that time 
until the final surrender of the Trans-Mississippi Department, con- 
sisted chiefly in arranging, so far as was permitted by our rapidly 
diminishing territory and resources, for the supply of returning 
troops and the hospitals. 

Permit me in closing to acknowledge in grateful terms the very 
efficient aid of Lieutenant-Colonel T. G. Williams, Assistant Com- 
missary-General, Majors French, Claiborne, Noland and Dudley, 
and of all Commissary officers who assisted in the execution of the 
duties indicated in this report. 


Very respectfully 
I. M. Sr. Jon, 


(Late) Commissary-General C. S. A. 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Ist November, 1873. 
General I. M. St. JoHN: 

Dear Sir—I have read with great satisfaction your report of 
your administration of the commissariat of the Confederate States. 
The facts stated by you, and by those connected with you in your 
official duties as Commissary-General, accord with my recollections 
and impressions, as well as with your oral report to me soon after 
the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia. Had your ex- 
pressions been stronger than they are, they would but the more 
fully have corresponded with the oral report referred to, and with 
your statement as to the provision made to supply the troops under 
the command of General Johnston, had that army made the con- 
templated retreat. 

With great regard and a grateful remembrance of your zeal and 
efficiency in the several offices held by you in the service of the 


Confederacy, 
I am faithfully, yours, 
(Signed) JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


PHENIX HOTEL, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, May 16th, 1871. 

My dear General—My absence from home for some weeks has 
caused a delay in answering your letter in relation to the supplies 
for General Lee’s army about the time of the evacuation of Rich- 
mond. 

Without reciting the various points of your inquiries, I will 
answer them by a general statement. 

I took charge of the War Department on the 5th of February, 1865. 
The evacuation of Richmond occurred the night of the 2d of April. 
When I arrived at Richmond the Commissary Department, from 
the cutting of the railroads by the enemy’s cavalry, and other 
causes not necessary to mention, was in a very deplorable condi- 
tion. I placed you, much against your wishes, at the head of the 
Department. Your conduct of it under all the disadvantages was 
80 satisfactory that a few weeks afterwards I received a letter from 
General Lee, in which he said that his army had not been so well 
supplied for many months. 

A few days before the evacution of Richmond you reported to 
me that besides supplies accumulated at different distant points in 
Virginia and North Carolina, you had ten days rations accessible 
by rail, to and subject to the orders of his Chief Commissary. 
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I have no recollection of any communication from General Lee 
in regard to the accumulation of rations at Amelia Courthouse. If 
any came to me, it was probably by telegram on the day of the 
evacuation, when it was too late to comply. 

You and I had daily interviews, and I am sure that all requisi- 
tions were promptly considered and filled when possible. 

The second or third day after the evacuation, I recollect you said 
to General Lee in my presence that you had a large number of 
rations (I think 80,000) at a convenient point on the railroad, and 
desired to know where you should place them. The General re- 
plied that the military situation made it impossible to answer. 

General Lee’s letter to me, relative to the improved condition of 
the Commissary Department, is probably among the Confederate 
archives at Washington city. 

I am, General, respectfully and truly, 


(Signed) JoHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 
General I. M. St. JoHN, Louisville, Kentucky. 


RICHMOND, VA., September, 1865. 
GENERAL: 


At your request, I have the honor to make the following 
statement, from the best data I could obtain: 

On the 1st of April, 1865, the Subsistence Bureau of the Con- 
federate States, had available for the army of Northern Virginia: 
At Richmond, 300,000 rations bread and meat; at Danville, 500,- 
000 rations bread ; at Danville, 1,500,000 rations meat; at Lynch- 
burg, 180,000 rations bread and meat; at Greensboro’, North 
Carolina, and the vicinity of Danville, there were in addition not 
less than 1,500,000 rations of bread and meat; there were also at 
the points above named large supplies of tea, coffee and sugar, 
which were reserved chiefly for issues to hospital. 

These supplies were held ready for distribution upon the requi- 
sition of the Chief Commissary of General Lee’s army. No requi- 
sitions were then on hand unsupplied. 

On the morning of 2d April, 1865, the Chief Commissary of 
General Lee’s army was asked by telegram, what should be done 
with the stores in Richmond. No reply was received until night; 
he then suggested that if Richmond was not safe, they might be 
sent up on the Richmond and Danville railroad. As the evacuation 
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of Richmond was then actively progressing, it was impracticable 
to move those supplies. 

For many months previously the army wagon trains had been 
employed in collecting subsistence throughout the country and 
hauling directly to the army near Petersburg. No report of these 
collections was ever made directly to the Bureau; so, no estimate 
can be made of the amount of stores held in that way on or about 
the Ist of April, 1865. 

In reply to your question with regard to the establishment of a 
depot of supplies at Amelia Courthouse, I have to say that I had 
no information of any such requisition or demand upon the Bureau. 
During the month of March, and up to the ist April, 1865, the 
combined exertions of our own officers and those of the volunteer 
commissariat kept all of the sub-depots on the lines of railroad in 
Virginia nearly always full. The means of transportation were con- 
stantly inadequate. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Tuomas G. WILLIAMs, 


(Late) Lt.-Col. and Act. Asst. Comy.-Gen. C. S. Army. 


RICHMOND, June 3d, 1873. 


General—Y our communication, calling attention to difference in 
my statement of number of rations at this post at the time of the 
evacution of the city (400,000 rations of bread and meat) and that 
of Lieutenant-Colonel T. G. Williams, Assistant Commissary-Gen- 
eral (300,000 rations of bread and meat), has been duly considered. 
This difference has evidently been caused by reports to the Bureau 
prior to the latest movements before the evacuation of the city, and 
I feel fully assured in reiterating my statement that I controlled 
the quantity claimed; and more, that I had under my eye stores 
put away by speculators and hoarders that could have been gathered 
in short time, and had been permitted to remain undisturbed until 
necessity demanded. I distributed a large number of rations on 
the day and night of the evacuation to every demand from army 
sources, to many of the citizens, and then, with the pressure of the 
evacuation, the supplies were taken possession of by the crowd. 

No order was received by me, and (with full opportunities of 
information if it had been given) I have no knowledge of any plan 
to send supplies to Amelia Courthouse. 
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Under such circumstances, with transportation afforded, there 
could readily have been sent about 300,000 rations, with due re- 
gard to the demand upon this post. 

During the retreat, supplies were found at Pamphlin’s depot, 
Farmville, Danville, Salisbury and Charlotte: and being placed 
under orders as Assistant Commissary-General, I forwarded sup- 
plies from South Carolina to General J. E. Johnston’s army, and 
also collected supplies at six or seven named points in that State 
for the supposed retreat of General Johnston’s army through the 
State. This duty, with a full determination at the evacuation of 
this city to follow the fortunes of our cause, gave me opportunity 
of ascertaining the resources of the country for my Department. 
The great want was that of transportation, and specially was it felt 
by all collecting commissaries for a few months before the sur- 
render. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. H. CLAIBORNE, 
(Late) Major und C.S. CS. A. 


To General I. M. St. JoHN, 
(Late) Commy. Gen. of Subs. C. S. A. 


MIDDLEBURG, VA., April 16th, 1874. 


Dear General—My absence from home for a month, and the 
consequent accumulation of business, imposes on me the necessity 
of making but a brief and hurried answer to your inquiries. 

Had I the time it would give me pleasure to give you, as desired, 
a full statement of the organization and working of the Subsistence 
Bureau, and its condition when you were appointed Commissary- 
General in February, 1865. I have read with care your statement 
to Mr. Davis of the operations of the Subsistence Bureau during 
the dark and closing days of the Confederacy, when you were the 
chief of that Bureau, and so far as I was cognizant of them, or 
was at the time informed, I think the statement entirely correct. 
I was Chief Commissary of Virginia, with the rank of Major 
and Commissary, was stationed in Richmond, with my office 
in the same building with that of the Commissary-General, and 
was in close association with him. I think the plan adopted by 
your predecessor, Colonel Northrop (which was continued by you), 
for obtaining for the use of the army the products of the country, 
was as perfect and worked as effectively as any that could have 
been devised. 
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Each State had its chief commissary; was laid off in divisions, 
with an officer in each, and the divisions subdivided, with agents 
in each of them. All these officers had the authority to impress 
supplies ; and with this power and the money which was furnished 
them without stint, all supplies which could be spared from the 
support of the non-combatants were obtained for the use of the 
army. The accumulations at the supply depots were regularly 
reported by the subordinate officers to the Chief Commissary of 
the State, and by him to the Commissary-General, who, either by 
general or special order, directed their disposition. 

I recollect well when you took charge of the Bureau, that our 
condition was almost desperate, not because our supplies were 
exhausted (though exhaustion at a not remote future was looked 
to and seriously apprehended), but because our transportation from 
points where supplies were accumulated had almost entirely failed 
us. All the railroads were in bad condition, and several of the 
most important ones had been so damaged by the enemy’s cavalry 
as to be unavailing for the transportation of supplies for weeks at 
a time. 

Your action was prompt, energetic and efficient. Your appeal 
for temporary aid from private resources was nobly responded to 
by the people. The damaged roads were speedily repaired, and 
very soon we felt, as I well recollect, in a comparatively comfort- 
able condition; and thus we continued until the evacuation of 
Richmond. I have no means of stating the quantities of supplies 
on hand at my several depots at or about that time, for all my 
official papers were burned, but I know that in Richmond, Dan- 
ville, Lynchburg, Staunton, Charlottesville, &c., the accumulations 
were large. I left Richmond at 1 o’clock of the night Richmond 
was evacuated, with orders from you to make Lynchburg my head- 
quarters, and be ready to forward supplies from that point to the 
army. I never heard of any order for the accumulation of sup- 
plies at Amelia Springs. If such order was given it must have 
been after the evacuation of Richmond was determined on,and when 
railroad transportation could not be had; prior to that time such 
order could readily have been complied with. 

Regretting that I cannot make a more full and satisfactory re- 
sponse to your inquiries, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) B. P. NoLanp, 
(Late) Major and Chief Commissary for Virginia, C. S. A. 
General I. M. St. JoHN, (Late) Commissary-General C. S. A. 
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January Ist, 1876. 
General I. M. St. JOHN, 
Late Commissary-General Confederate States : 

Dear Sir—I have read your report of July 14th, 1873, to Hon. 
Jefferson Davis, giving an account of the operations of the Confede- 
rate States commissary service, with great interest, and am confident 
of its correctness and accuracy in every essential particular. While 
you filled the office of Commissary-General, and during your pre- 
decessor’s administration of that Department, I was president and in 
charge of the Richmond and Danville railroad and the Piedmont rail- 
road, and conversant (except for a short interval) with many mat- 
ters connected with the commissariat at Richmond. My relations 
with two of the Secretaries of War and with Colonel Northrup, as 
well as the principal officers of his Department, were numerous, 
and frequently confidential. I had official as well as personal 
relations with them at all times, and their views and actions on the 
subject of transportation were frequently communicated to me. 
I was familiar with the wants of the Government, and when the 
city of Richmond was selected as the Capital of the Confederacy, 
I was consulted as to the best plan for systematising the transpor- 
tation over all the railroad lines within its limits ; and being presi- 
dent of the Richmond and Danville and Piedmont railroads, some 
times the only ones open to the city of Richmond, great responsi- 
bility was devolved on me. The difficulties of obtaining supplies 
were very great, particularly when the roads under my charge 
were cut and transportation suspended on them, which was the 
case upon one or two occasions for several weeks. Engines and 
cars and machinery generally on these roads were insufficient and 
inadequate from wear and tear, to accomplish the amount of trans- 
portation required by the Government, barely sufficient to meet 
the daily wants. Every other route for obtaining supplies outside 
of the State of Virginia was closed long before the surrender, but 
after you entered on the discharge of the duties of Commissary- 
General, the Richmond and Danville and Piedmont railroads were 
kept open, and about that time we added largely to its rolling stock, 
by procuring engines and cars from the different roads on the route 
of the Virginia and Tennessee railroad west. Starvation had 
stared the Army of Northern Virginia in the face; and the Com- 
missary Department organized an appeal to the people on the line 
of the Richmond and Danville railroad for voluntary contributions 
of supplies, and a number of gentlemen of influence, character and 
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position, including the most eminent clergymen of the State, ad- 
dressed them in several counties, urging them to furnish the sup- 
ply wanted. 

No one who witnessed can ever forget the result. Contribution 
was universal, and supplies of food, sufficient to meet the wants of 
the army at the time, were at once sent to the depots on the road, 
until they were packed and groaned under their weight; and I 
affirm that at the time of the evacuation of Richmond, the difficulty 
of delivering supplies sufficient for the support of the Army of 
Northern Virginia under General Lee was solved and surmounted; 
for I know that abundant supplies were in reach of transportation 
on the Richmond and Danville railroad, being massed in Danville, 
Charlotte, and at other points; and from the increased motive 
power above referred to, they could have been delivered as fast as 
they were required. Moreover, sufficient means—not in Confede- 
rate currency, but in specie—just before the evacuation of Richmond, 
had been furnished me by Mr. Trenholm, Secretary of the Treasury, 
to meet the exigency and pay all pressing demands on the company. 
At the time of the evacuation of that city, there were ample sup- 
plies in it, as well as on the railroad west of Amelia Courthouse, 
to have been delivered at the latter place for the retreating army, 
if its numbers had been double what they were. No orders were 
ever given to any officers or employee of the Richmond and Dan- 
ville railroad to ‘transport any supplies to Amelia Courthouse for 
General Lee’s army, nor did I ever hear that any such orders were 
sent to the Commissary Department on the occasion of the evacua- 
tion of Richmond, until after the surrender of the army. On 
Saturday, the day before the evacuation of the city, I was officially 
informed by the Quartermaster-General (Lawton), by direction of 
President Davis, that the Government had no purpose to evacuate 
the city at that time, and no reason to expect it, and that I could 
leave Richmond for a fortnight or more, if I desired to do so, with- 
out feeling any apprehension of its being evacuated in the mean- 
time. This information was given me in answer to a communica- 
tion that I wrote to President Davis on Friday night, asking full 
information of the purpose of the Government, in order that I 
might meet the responsibilities of my position. He not only 
directed the Secretary of War to give me all the information pos- 
sessed by the War Department, but to procure any ,information 
that I might ask for from General Lee himself. Being assured 
that there was no reason to apprehend an evacuation of the city, I 
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went on that evening to my home in Amelia, and returned next 
day, upon being informed by telegraph of the proposed evacuation. 
Neither the superintendent of the road nor myself, up to the time 
that the trains left the city, ever heard of supplies being wanted at 
Amelia Courthouse, although I had a long interview with the 
President and Secretary of War alone in my office in reference to 
the route to be taken by the wagon supply train, and a still longer 
conversation with the President on the cars during the night on 
his way to Danville. I have never believed that any orders to 
place supplies of food at Amelia Courthouse were received by the 
Commissary Department at the time of the evacuation of the city, 
because from Richmond, or from the upper portions of the railroad 
if required, they could at once have been transported without any 
delay or difficulty. Neither the road nor the telegraph was cut or 
disturbed until the day after the evacuation of the city. If orders 
were sent to the Commissary Department, I presume they were in- 
tercepted or otherwise miscarried. 


Respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) Lewis E. Harvie. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 7, 1878. 


My Dear General—I have read carefully the statement you have 
submitted to the Hon. Jefferson Davis of the closing operations of 
the Confederate States Commissary Department, and I write tosay 
that my recollection of the events of that troublous time entirely 
concurs with your own. 

My duties as assigned by yourself gave me full knowledge of 
the effort inaugurated at that time to avail of the influence and 
labors of distinguished private citizens, and I distinctly remember 
that the results were such as you indicate. With the accumula- 
tion of supplies at the general depots I had no official connection, 
but I am quite convinced that the statements of yourself, Colonel 
Williams and Major Claiborne are entirely accurate. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) T. U. Duptey, Jr., 
(Late) Major and C. S. C. S. Army. 


General I, M. Sv. JoHn, (Late) Commissary-General C. S. Army. 
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General Early’s Valley Campaign. 
By General A. L. Lona, Chief of Artillery Second Corps Army Northern Virginia. 


[The history of this campaign has been ably and fully presented in Gene- 
ral Early’s ‘* Memoirs ’’—a book that should be in the library of every one 
desiring to know the truth concerning General Lee’s splendid campaign of 
1864—but we are glad to be able to present the following outline from the 
pen of the accomplished soldier who served as Early’s Chief of Artillery.] 


In compliance with his instructions, General Early, on the 13th 
of June, withdrew his corps, consisting of about eight thousand 
infantry and twenty-four pieces of artillery, from the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and proceeded towards Staunton. The artil- 
lery was subsequently increased to forty guns, and his forces were 
further augmented by the addition of about fifteen hundred cav- 
alry and two thousand infantry. At Charlottesville Early received 
intelligence of the rapid advance of Hunter upon Lynchburg with 
a force of twenty thousand men. 

Promptly shifting his objective point, and availing himself of 
the Orange and Alexandria railroad, he moved with such rapidity 
that he reached Lynchburg in time to rescue it. At that time the 
only force at hand for the defence of Lynchburg was the division 
of Breckinridge, less than two thousand strong, and a few hundred 
home guards, composed of old men and boys whose age exempted 
them from active service. Hunter, finding himself unexpectedly 
confronted by Early, relinquished his intended attack upon the 
city, and sought safety in a rapid night retreat. 

The next day Early instituted a vigorous pursuit, which contin- 
ued with uninterrupted pertinacity, until Hunter was overtaken in 
the neighborhood of Salem, a small town on the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee railroad, where he was defeated and forced to a hazardous 
and disorganizing retreat through the mountains to the Ohio river. 

Having at a single blow liberated the Valley, Early determined 
upon an immediate invasion of Maryland and a bold advance on 
Washington City. As his instructions were discretionary, he was 
at liberty to adopt that course, which at the time was both in a 
political and military point of view the best plan of action that 
could have been assumed. 

The defence of Richmond being the settled policy of the Con- 
federate Government, General Lee had on two occasions assumed 
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the offensive in order to relieve that place from the paralyzing in- 
fluence of the Federals. 

The invasion of Maryland in 1862 and the campaign into Penn- 
sylvania the following year had relieved Richmond of the presence 
of the enemy for more than a year, but the tide of war had again 
returned, and that celebrated city was gradually yielding to the 
powerful embrace of her besiegers, which could only be loosened 
by a strong diversion in her favor. 

This Early undertook with the force at his command, after the 
disposal of Hunter’s army. By uniting with his own corps the 
division of Breckinridge and Ransom’s cavalry, Early found him- 
self at the head of about twelve thousand men. Though he knew 
this force to be inadequate to the magnitude of the work in hand, 
nevertheless he determined to overcome his want of numbers by 
the rapidity of his movements, thus hoping to acquire a momen- 
tum by velocity that would enable him to overcome that produced 
by the superior gravity of his opponents. 

After the dispersion of Hunter’s forces, one day in preparation 
sufficed Early for the commencement of his advance upon Mary- 
land. His route through the Valley extended over a distance of 
two hundred miles or more, but the road was good, and although 
the country had been laid waste a short time before by Hunter, 
the genial season and fertile soil had already reproduced abundant 
subsistence. for the horses and mules of the expedition; but the 
greater part of the supplies for the troops were necessarily drawn 
from Lynchburg and Richmond. To prevent delay, therefore, 
orders were sent to these places directing supplies to be forwarded 
to convenient points along the line of march. Staunton was 
reached on the 27th of June. This was the most suitable point at 
which to supply the army, and there Early made a short halt to 
make the necessary arrangements to insure the uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of his march. In this he was ably assisted by Colonel 
Allan, Majors Harman, Rogers, Hawks, and other members of his 
staff. The beautiful Valley of Virginia everywhere gave evidence 
of the ravages of war. Throughout the march down the Valley 
the unsparing hand of Hunter was proclaimed by the charred 
ruins of the once beautiful and happy homes. At Lexington the 
cracked and tottering walls of the Virginia Military Institute, the 
pride of Virginia and the Alma Mater of many of the distinguished 
sons of the South, were seen, and near them appeared the black- 
ened remains of the private residence of Governor Letcher. Mrs. 
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Letcher, with an infant hardly a week old, had been moved from 
her bed to witness the destruction of her house. 

These melancholy scenes are almost too sad to relate ; neverthe- 
less they are facts that must stand in evidence of the cruelty with 
which the war was prosecuted by the North against the South. 

When Early reached Winchester he learned that there was a 
Federal force at Harper’s Ferry and another at Martinsburg, which 
it was necessary to dislodge before attempting the passage of the 
Potomac; and this was effected by the 4th of July without much 
opposition, the Federals having withdrawn without waiting an at- 
tack. The way being now clear, the passage of the Potomac was 
made on the 5th at Shepherdstown, and the army advanced to 
Sharpsburg. 

Since the defeat of Hunter the advance of Early had been so 
rapid that his design to invade Maryland had not reached the 
Federal authorities in time to oppose his passage of the Potomac. 
But his entrance into Maryland being now known, it had produced 
great consternation as far as Baltimore and Washington. The 
boldness of this movement caused Early’s forces to be greatly 
exaggerated, and rumor soon magnified it to four or five times its 
real strength. 

The invasion was considered of such magnitude that the cities 
of Washington and Baltimore were thought to be in such immi- 
nent danger, that the greatest alacrity was instituted in every di- 
rection to collect troops for the defence of those places. 

The object of General Early being simply a diversion in favor 
of the operations about Richmond, he remained a day or two at 
Sharpsburg, in order that the impression created by his invasion 
might have time to produce its full effect before he exposed his 
weakness by a further advance. At this time all the troops in the 
vicinity of Washington had been collected, besides which a large 
number of quartermaster’s employees had been improvised as sol- 
diers, thus making the force at hand exceed twenty thousand men, 
while two corps from the army besieging Richmond and a part of 
another corps from North Carolina, intended to reinforce that army, 
had been detached and put in rapid motion for the defence of the 
Capital. 

In the face of these odds Early continued his advance into Ma- 
ryland. At Frederick he found General Wallace, with about ten 
thousand men, in position to oppose the passage of the Monocacy. 
Immediate preparations were made to dislodge Wallace and effect 
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a crossing of that stream. Rodes was thrown forward on the Bal- 
timore and Ramseur on the Washington City road, while Gordon 
and Breckinridge, with a portion of Ransom’s cavalry inclining to 
the right, moved to the fords a mile or two below the railroad 
bridge. At the same time the heights contiguous to the river were 
crowned by Long’s artillery (consisting of the guns of Nelson, 
Braxton, King and McLaughlin), to cover the movement of the 
other troops. 

When the troops had gained their position, the crossing at the 
lower fords was promptly accomplished, and Breckinridge and 
Gordon, quickly forming their line of battle, advanced rapidly up 
the stream toward the Federal position, and, after a short but spir- 
ited conflict, defeated Wallace, whose army soon fell into a panic 
and fled in wild confusion, spreading dismay for miles in every 
direction by the terrible accounts they gave of the tremendous 
force Early was leading through the country. The route being 
now open, Early proceeded by rapid marches to within cannon- 
shot of the walls of Washington. Since his entrance into Mary- 
land his force had been exaggerated by the inhabitants and the 
soldiery he -had met, until in their terrified imagination it was 
magnified to thirty or forty thousand men. 

On his arrival before the Federal Capital, the exaggerated rumor 
of his strength having preceded him, its occupants were variously 
affected. The Federal authorities and all of their adherents were 
in a state of consternation, while the Southern sympathizers were 
full of exultation—for at the time it was thought by many he would 
takethe city. Had he had twenty or thirty thousand men he would 
have done so, with a prospect of holding it, and giving a new turn to 
subsequent military operations. But Early was too prudent and 
sagacious to attempt an enterprise with a force of eight thousand 
men which, if successful, could only be of temporary benefit. He 
was therefore content to remain in observation long enough to 
give his movement full time to produce its greatest effect, and then 
withdrew in the face of a large army and recrossed the Potomac 
without molestation. 

This campaign is remarkable for having accomplished more in 
proportion to the force employed, and for having given less public 
satisfaction, than any other campaign of the war. The want of 
appreciation of it is entirely due to the erroneous opinion that the 
City of Washington should have been taken; but this may be 
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passed over as one of the absurdities of public criticism on the 
conduct of the war. 

By glancing at the operations of Early from the 13th of June to 
the last of July, it will be seen that in less than two months he 
had marched more than four hundred miles, and with a force not 
exceeding twelve thousand men, had not only defeated but entirely 
dispersed two Federal armies of an aggregate strength of more 
than double his own; had invaded Maryland, and by his bold and 
rapid movement upon Washington, had created an important di- 
version in favor of General Lee in the defence of Richmond, and 
had re-entered Virginia with a loss of less than three thousand 
men. After remaining a short time in the neighborhood of Lees- 
burg, he returned to the Valley by way of Snicker’s Gap, and 
about the 17th of July occupied the neighborhood of Berryville. 

Early had no sooner established himself at Berryville, than a 
considerable force of the enemy appeared on the Shenandoah, near 
Castleman’s Ferry, and partially effected a crossing, but were 
promptly driven back with heavy loss, after which they retired to 
the neighborhood of Harper’s Ferry. 

About the same time a large force under General Averill was 
reported to be advancing from Martinsburg to Winchester. Being 
unwilling to receive an attack in an unfavorable position, Early 
sent Ramseur, with a division and two batteries of artillery, to 
Winchester, to retard Averill, while he withdrew with the main 
body of the army and supply trains by way of White Post and 
Newtown to Strasburg. 

Ramseur, having encountered the enemy a few miles east of 
Winchester, was defeated, with a loss of four pieces of artillery, and 
forced to retire to Newtown, where he rejoined Early. 

Averill, being arrested in his pursuit of Ramseur near Newtown, 
fell back to Kernstown, where he was soon joined by General 
Crook, with the forces from Harper’s Ferry. 

From Newtown, Early continued his march to Strasburg without 
interrruption. On the 23d he was informed of the junction of 
Crook and Averill, and of their occupation of Kernstown; there- 
upon, it was determined to attack them without delay. The 
security of the trains having been properly provided for, the army 
was put in motion early on the morning of the 24th towards the 
enemy. 

About noon a position was gained from which it was observed 
that the enemy was in possession of the identical ground which 
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had been occupied by Shields when encountered by Stonewall 
Jackson in March, 1862. The memory of that battle evidently 
did much to inspire the troops to deeds of valor in the approaching 
conflict. 

Early quickly made his disposition for battle. The divisions of 
Breckinridge and Rodes were thrown to the right of the turnpike, 
and those of Ramseur and Gordon were deployed to its left, the 
artillery being disposed of so as to cover the advance of the in- 
fantry, while the cavalry received instructions to close behind the 
enemy as soon as defeated. 

Perceiving that the left flank of the enemy was exposed, Breck- 
inridge, under cover of a wooded hill, gained a position from which 
he bore down upon it, and in gallant style doubled it upon the 
centre. This success was so vigorously followed up by the other 
troops, that the Federals gave way at all points, and were soon in 
rapid retreat, which was accelerated by a vigorous pursuit. In this 
battle the losses on the part of the Confederates were insignificant, 
while those of the Federals in killed, wounded and prisoners were 
considerable. While on the retreat a large number of their wagons 
and a considerable quantity of their stores were destroyed to 
prevent capture. 

Finding that the enemy had again sought safety behind his de- 
fences, Early determined to re-enter Maryland, for the double pur- 
pose of covering a retaliatory expedition into Pennsylvania, and 
to keep alive the diversion which had already been made in favor 
of the defence of Richmond. Therefore, about the 6th August, he 
crossed the Potomac in two columns—the one at Williamsport, and 
the other at Shepherdstown—and took a position between Sharps- 
burg and Hagerstown. 

This occupation of Maryland was destined to be of short duration, 
for since Early’s audacity had caused his strength to be so greatly 
magnified, and the importance of his operations so exaggerated, 
Grant had considered it necessary to largely increase the Army of 
the Shenandoah, and to supersede Hunter, whose incapacity had 
long been obvious, by Phil. Sheridan, one of the most energetic and 
unscrupulous of his Lieutenants. Being aware of the great increase 
of force prepared to be brought against him, Early recrossed the 
Potomac and returned up the Valley, being slowly followed by 
Sheridan, who had now taken command of the Middle Depart- 
ment. 

On reaching Fisher’s Hill, a position three miles west of Stras- 
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burg, Early halted and offered battle, which Sheridan made a show 
of accepting until the morning of the 17th, when he was discovered 
to be retreating towards Winchester. He wasimmediately pursued 
by Early, and being overtaken near Kernstown, a spirited skirmish 
ensued while he continued to retire. Night coming on the com- 
batants separated, Early bivouacking in the neighborhood of Win- 
chester, while Sheridan crossed the Opequon. 

About this time Lieutenant-General Anderson joined Early with 
one division of: infantry and a division of cavalry, thus increasing 
his force to about twelve thousand men, while that of Sheridan 
exceeded forty thousand. Notwithstanding the great disparity of 
numbers, the campaign was characterized by a series of skilful 
movements and brilliant skirmishes, which resulted on the 19th of 
September in the battle of Winchester, which had doubtless been 
hastened to a conclusion by the departure of Anderson from the 
Valley on the 15th with Kershaw’s division for Richmond. Anderson 
had no sooner turned his back on the mountains, than Sheridan 
threw his whole force against Early at Winchester and defeated 
him, not so much by force of numbers, as by one of those chances 
of war which sometimes beset the ablest commander; for after 
having gallantly contested the field, and firmly maintained their 
position until near the close of the day, a portion of his troops was 
seized with a panic, which rapidly spread until the greater part of 
the infantry and cavalry fell into confusion, and troops who had 
never before turned their backs upon the enemy retired in disorder 
from the field. The artillery alone remained firm, and covered with 
distinguished gallantry the retreat of the other troops, until a place 
of safety was gained and order restored, and then retired fighting, 
step by step, until it extricated itself from overwhelming numbers, 
leaving heaps of dead to testify to its matchless conduct and power. 
Sheridan’s forces were so shattered that he could not immediately 
avail himself of the success he had gained, and Early was permitted 
an uninterrupted retreat to Fisher’s Hill. 

Notwithstanding his force had been considerably weakened by 
its late disaster, Early determined to maintain his position on 
Fisher’s Hill. He could not realize that every man was not as 
stout-hearted as himself, nor that the troops he had so often led to 
victory were not invincible; and, besides h‘s reluctance to abandon 
the rich and beautiful Valley, there were other and stronger rea- 
sons for his decision. It was evident that, if left unopposed in the 
Valley, Sheridan would immediately concert a plan of co-operation 
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with Grant, either by advancing directly upon Richmond or by 
operating on its lines of communication with a powerful cavalry 
until a junction was formed with him below Petersburg; in which 
case the important diversion in favor of Lee would have come to 
naught, Therefore the object of detaining Sheridan with his for- 
midable force in the Valley sufficiently warranted Early, on the 
soundest military principles, in his determination to oppose him 
at all hazard. 

The defiant attitude assumed by him was the most effective he 
could have adopted for accomplishing his object, and it created a 
deception as to his strength that made his opponent cautious, 
but which was quickly dissipated by a collision. His force at 
this time was less than seven thousand men, while that of Sheri- 
dan was greater by at least four to one. 

Sheridan’s forces having sufficiently recovered from the effect of 
the battle, pursued Early, and on the 22d attacked him in his po- 
sition on Fisher’s Hill. The thin Confederate ranks could offer 
but feeble resistance to the overwhelming force brought against 
them, and the conflict was consequently of short duration; and, 
owing to the extent and difficulty of the position, the Confederates 
sustained considerable loss before they could extricate themselves. 

Early then retired up the Valley toa position above Harrison- 
burg, while Sheridan pursued as far as New Market. Both armies 
then remained inactive for some days, in order to rest and reorgan- 
ize their forces. 

About the first of October, Sheridan retraced his steps down the 
Valley to the neighborhood of Middletown, where he took up a 
position on an elevated plateau behind Cedar creek. Early, per- 
ceiving that his adversary had retired, pursued him to the neigh- 
borhood of Strasburg, where he took up a position from which 
he might be able to attack with advantage. Sheridan had unwit- 
tingly assumed a position that gave his adversary admirable ad- 
vantages and opportunity to execute a surprise. 

Early entrusted a considerable force to General Gordon for that 
purpose. Having made himself familiar with the work in hand, 
Gordon, on the night of 18th October, proceeded to its execution. 
Crossing Cedar creek sufficiently below the Federal pickets to 
avoid observation, he cautiously proceeded in the direction of the 
Federal encampments without accident or discovery. A favorable 
point for the accomplishment of his plans was gained just before 
daybreak on the 19th. The camp was reached, and in the midst 
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of quiet sleep and peaceful dreams the war-cry and the ringing 
peels of musketry arose to wake the slumbering warriors and call 
them affrighted to their arms. The drums and bugles loudly 
summoned the soldier to his colors, but alas! there was no ear for 
those familiar sounds! The crack of the rifle and the shouts of 
battle were upon the breeze, and no other sounds were heeded by 
the flying multitude. 

Gordon’s surprise had been complete, and when the dawn ap- 
peared long lines of fugitives were seen rushing madly towards 
Winchester. Such a rout had not been seen since the famous 
battle of Bull Run. 

The Federals left artillery, baggage, small arms, camp equippage, 
clothing, knapsacks, haversacks, canteens, in fact everything, in 
their panic. The whole camp was filled with valuable booty, 
which in the end proved a dangerous temptation to the Confede- 
rates—many of whom, instead of following up their brilliant suc- 
cess, left their ranks for plunder. 

If an apology for such conduct were ever admissible, it was so 
on this occasion—the troops having been so long unaccustomed to 
the commonest comfort while making long and fatiguing marches 
and battling against large odds, and being now broken down, 
ragged and hungry, they would have been superhuman had they 
resisted the tempting stores that lay scattered on every hand. Our 
censure of this conduct must be mingled with compassion, when 
we remember that instances arise when the demand of nature is 
irresistible. 

The Federals finding that they were not pursued when they 
reached the neighborhood of Middletown, their spirits began to 
revive, and the habit of discipline and order assumed its sway, 
and the shapeless mass of the morning regained the appearance of 
an army. 

Sheridan, having been absent, met his fugitive army a little be- 
low Newtown. Order having been restored, he reformed his troops, 
and, facing them about, returned to the scene of their late disaster. 
The Confederates being unprepared for an attack, were quickly 
defeated and forced to retire to Fisher’s Hill; from there to New 
Market, where Early maintained a bold front for several weeks. 
By this return of fortune Sheridan not only recovered all that had 
been lost in the morning, but acquired considerable captures from 
the Confederates. 

The Confederates then retired to the neighborhood of Staunton | 
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and further operations were suspended on account of the inclem- 
ency of the season. 

Sheridan then occupied the lower Valley, where he employed 
himself in completing the work of destruction so bravely begun 
by Hunter, in which he seemed to vie with Alaric. His work of 
devastation was so complete that he exultingly reported to his supe- 
perior that a “crow in traversing the Valley would be obliged tocarry 
his rations.” Before the spring was open, Sheridan was in motion 
with acavalry orrather mounted infantry force nine thousand strong, 
his objective point being Staunton. The force of Early, having 
been greatly reduced, was entirely inadequate for an effective re- 
sistance. Staunton was therefore evacuated, and Early retired to 
Waynesboro’. His entire force now only consisted of Wharton’s 
division of infantry, six pieces of artillery and a small body of 
cavalry, making in all about eighteen hundred men. With this 
force he took a position to protect an important railroad bridge 
over the south branch of the Shenandoah, and at the same time to 
cover Rockfish Gap, a pass connecting the Valley with Eastern 
Virginia. This pass was doubly important, as it gave a passage 
both to the Charlottesville turnpike and Central railroad. 

As Sheridan was without artillery, and the ground being unfit 
for the operation of cavalry, Early could have. easily maintained 
his position with reliable troops; but, contrary to his belief, there 
was considerable disaffection in Wharton’s division. Therefore, 
without his knowledge his little army harbored the elements of 
defeat, for at the first show of an attack the malcontents threw 
down their arms, and, almost without opposition, Sheridan carried 
the position, compelling Early with his faithful few to seek safety 
in retreat. A number of these, however, were captured before they 
could make their escape. 

Sheridan, having now removed all opposition, passed through 
Rockfish Gap into Eastern Virginia, traversed the interior of the 
State, and formed a junction with Grant almost without interrup- 
tion. 

On reaching Gordonsville, Early collected a handful of men and 
threw himself upon the flank and rear of Sheridan, but his force 
was too small to make any impression. He was only induced to 
make this effort by his extreme reluctance to witness an unop- 
posed march of an enemy through his country. 

It has been said that Early, at the head of his faithful band, 
hovering like an eagle about the columns of Sheridan, displayed 
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more heroic valor than when at the head of his victorious army in 
Maryland. 

Among some of those whom superior rank has not brought into 
special notice are Colonels Carter (Acting Chief of Artillery), 
Nelson, King and Braxton; Majors Kirkpatrick and McLaughlin, 
of the artillery, distinguished at Winchester; Captains Massey, 
killed, and Carpenter, wounded; Colonel Pendleton, Adjutant- 
General of Early’s corps, killed at Fisher’s Hill while gallantly 
rallying the fugitives; Colonel Samuel Moore, Inspector-General 
of Early’s corps; Colonel Green Peyton, Adjutant-General Rodes’ 
division ; Captain Lewis Randolph, of Rodes’ staff; Colonel R. W. 
Hunter, Adjutant-General Gordon’s division; Colonel Carr, In- 
spector-General Breckinridge’s division, captured near Cross Keys, 
Valley of Virginia; Major Brethard, artillery; Major S. V. South- 
all, Adjutant-General of Artillery, wounded at Monocacy ; Captain 
Percy, Inspector of Artillery ; Major Moorman, of artillery; Lieu- 
tenant Long, Engineer Corps, killed at Cedar creek while rallying 
fugitives; Lieutenant Hobson, of artillery, killed at Monocacy ; 
Dr. McGuire, Medical Director of Early’s corps; Dr. Strath, Chief 
Surgeon of Artillery; Major Turner, Chief Quartermaster of Artil- 
lery ; Major Armstrong, Chief Commissary of Artillery. Besides 
these there are many others, whose names are not in my posses- 
sion, worthy of the highest distinction. 

In operations of the character above described long lists of 
casualties may naturally be expected, in which the names of the 
bravest, noblest and truest are sure to be found. While it is im- 
possible for me to make separate mention of these, memory dic- 
tates the names of Rodes and Ramseur. From Richmond to the 
memorable campaign of the Wilderness they bore a conspicuous 
part, and their names rose high on the roll of fame. Rodes fell in 
the battle of Winchester, at the head of his splendid division, and 
Ramseur was mortally wounded at Cedar creek in his heroic at- 
tempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. Their fall was a noble 
sacrifice to the cause for which they fought, and their memory will 
ever remain green in the hearts of their countrymen. 

A. L. Lone. 
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(Continued from February Number.) 


March 7th to 12th, 1865—A number of prisoners, mainly from 
the privates’ pen, have signified a willingness to take the hated oath 
of allegiance, and are now kept in separate barracks, clothed in 
blue suits and given better rations. They are called “Galvanized” 
men, and sometimes “Company Q.” These weak and cowardly 
men are willing to betray their own country and people, and swear 
to support a government which they can but detest. Such men 
could not have been of any real value to the South, but rather 
skulking nuisances, and they are to be pitied as well as despised. 
They are either ignorant and deluded, or actuated by self-interest 
or want of principle. They regard their personal comfort and safety 
more than the good of their relatives and friends and their native 
land. Many prisoners seem to have thrown aside all modesty. We 
have to wash our hands, faces and feet in the sluggish ditch-water 
which runs through the campus, and a good many strip to their 
waists and bathe themselves, utterly regardless of the presence of . 
hundreds of fellow prisoners passing constantly near them. The 
water is brackish and covered with green scum. Men stand ina 
row along the banks, and all wash at one time. The dirty off- 
scouring from each man flows to his neighbor, and is used again. 
Some throw back the water with their hands and seek a cleaner 
supply. The whole scene is sickening. F 

Beer, made of fermented corn meal and cheap or mean molasses, 
and weak lemonade are sold at various stands, made of boxes, in 
the pen, and are bought by those able to do so. I doubt their 
cleanliness, and have touched but few glasses. Want of proper 
medicine and attention, combined with boiled fresh beef and thin, 
watery soup, keep many ill with constant diarrhcea. There are no 
night-vessels, and at all times of these cold, wintry nights officers 
are forced to go to the rear, several hundred feet distant. Fresh 
boiled beef, without vegetables, seems to cause and aggravate the 
very prevalent disease. The Yankee surgeons know it, but order 
no change of diet. Such meanness is despicable in its littleness 
and barbarity. It is known that Ahl and Wolfe have spies among 
the prisoners, who mingle freely with them, seek their confidence 
and then basely betray them. They listen to and watch every 
one, and promptly act the ignoble parts of eavesdroppers and tale- 
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bearers. Think of a Government that will thus establish a cunning 
and cruel system of espionage over helpless victims, writhing under 
their strong, relentless grasp! Surely the Confederate War Secre- 
tary would not descend to such a small business as Secretary 
Stanton does! Sentinels walk on the parapet above the lofty 
fence which separates the pens of the officers and privates, and 
can watch both pens from their elevated positions. But despite 
their vigilance notes are frequently thrown over the parapet, and 
communication is thus kept up across the intervening barrier. 
These notes are tied to a small rock, or piece of coal, and some- 
times a prisoner is struck on the face or person, causing some in- 
jury*or hurt; but no one gets angry at the unintentional blow, and 
the note is promptly delivered to the party addressed. The notes 
from the privates abound in complaints against Schceepff, Ahl, 
Wolfe and their guards, and of great scarcity of rations. Their 
treatment must be hard and cruel. 

March 13th to 15th—About 100 officers and 1,000 men have been 
sent off for exchange, and 500 officers arrived from Fort Pulaski, 
near Savannah, and Hilton Head, South Carolina. These sickly, 
- limping, miserable looking men were chosen from the prisoners 
last August to be sent to Sullivan’s Island near Charleston, and 
placed under fire of the Confederate batteries, in retaliation, it was 
said, for the placing of Federal prisoners in the city under the fire 
of the Yankee batteries. The Yankees had been shelling the city, 
killing women and children, and the Confederate General, to put a 
stop to such brutality, threatened to expose his prisoners to the fire 
if it were not discontinued. At first, in May, fifty officers were 
chosen by lot and sent to Charleston, but finding General Beauregard 
had not put his threat into execution, they were exchanged. Then, 
in August, 600 more were sent, and subjected to the harshest treat- 
ment, exposed in the sickly, malarial season to the severest hard- 
ships. For forty-three days they lived on ten ounces of meal and 
four ounces of pickles per day. Nota vegetable nor a pound of 
meat was issued to them, and consequently that depressing and 
dreaded disease (scurvy) became general among them. Their lean, 
emaciated persons were covered with livid spots of various sizes, 
occasioned by effusion of blood under the cuticle. They looked 
pale, languid and low spirited, and suffered from general exhaustion, 
pains in the limbs, spongy and bleeding gums. ll this was caused 
by their rigid confinement and want of nourishing food. They 
were not given food sufficient to supply the elements necessary to 
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repair the natural waste of the system. Nearly one out of every 
six died from this inhuman treatment, and on their arrival at Fort 
Delaware, for the second time, over one hundred out of five 
hundred were sent to the hospital. The feet and legs of many 
were so drawn by the fearful disease as to compel them to walk on 
their toes, their heels being unable to touch the ground, and they 
used either sticks in each hand, or a rude crutch, sometimes two of 
them, to aid them in hobbling along. Several, unable to walk at 
all, were carried on stretchers to the hospital. Our hard fare and 
rough treatment at Fort Delaware has been princely compared 
with that inflicted upon these scurvy-afflicted Fort Pulaski sufferers. 
Captain Thomas W. Harris, a Methodist minister, of the Twelfth 
Georgia infantry; Lieutenant W. H. Chew, of Seventh Georgia 
cavalry—both old collegemates of mine; Captain A. C. Gibson, of 
the Fourth Georgia; Captain J. W. Fannin, of the Sixty-first Ala- 
bama, formerly a private in my company, and Captain L. 8. Chit- 
wood, ef Fifth Alabama, among the new arrivals, are all old 
acquaintances and friends of mine. Fifty-nine officers and several 
hundred men, belonging to Wharton’s command in the Valley of 
Virginia, captured by Sheridan, were brought to the fort, and 
several officers from Fort La Fayette, including General R. L. Page, 
arrived soon after. The latter were captured at Fort Morgan, near 
Mobile. | 

March 16th—Miss Eliza Jamison, my fair unknown friend of 
Baltimore, sent me five dollars, promised to correspond with me 
herself, and enclosed a bright, sparkling letter, full of wit and 
humor, from a young lady friend of hers, signed “ Mamie,” offering 
to “write to me once in awhile to cheer me in my prison life.” 
Miss Eliza Jamison thus describes “Mamie”: “She is full of 
mischief and fun, but very discreet and particular. She is 
small, has very dark hair, beautiful black and very expres- 
sive eyes, small and pretty. Her nose is large and her worst 
feature. She is smart and entertaining, and I think one of the 
nicest little bodies in the world; I am sure you will think the 
same.” “Mamie” writes fluently and elegantly, and tells me she 
recently lost her youngest brother, twenty years old, in the Southern 
army. She will not allow Miss Jamison to give me her address, 
which is really tantalizing. Mr.J. W. Fellows, of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, writes he has sent me twenty-five dollars, but it has 
never been received. Such a handsome remittance would be a 
God-send to me now. I suppose the letter examiner pocketed it. 
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March 17th and 18th.—Captain Browne, Captain Hewlett, Lieu- 
tenant Arrington and I changed our quarters to Division 27, and 
are messing together. Twenty-seven is known as the “ Kentucky 
division,” as most of its inmates are from that State and belonged 
to Morgan’s cavalry, having been captured during the famous Ohio 
raid, and for awhile confined in the Ohio State Penitentiary, their 
heads shaved, and dressed in felon’s garb. A majority of them 
are of fine personal appearance, intelligent, social and well dressed. 
They receive money from relatives at home, and live well from the 
sutler’s stores. Lieutenant William Hays, of Covington, Ky., 
better known as “ Doctor” Hays, having been a practicing physi- 
cian at home, is chief of the division. He has lost one eye, but is 
a handsome man, very polite, and universally popular. He acts 
as postmaster also. We luckily found bunks next to a window on 
the second tier, and quite near the stove, in the centre of the room. 
The light from the window is excellent for reading and writing 
purposes, and I shall not lose the opportunity. On the other side 
of the window are the bunks of Lieutenant Joe G. Shackelford 
and Lieutenant H. C. Merritt, of the Third Kentucky cavalry, 
with Lieutenant J. D. Parks and Lieutenant S. P. Allensworth, of 
Second Kentucky cavalry. Shackelford is just across from my 
bunk. He is a tall, well built, plain spoken, honest fellow. He 
has been in prison over twenty months, but remains unterrified 
and resolute in his allegiance to the Confederacy. I enjoy his 
strong, expressive language much. Browne, Arrington and Fannin 
play chess nearly all day. I play it very indifferently, and prefer 
reading. Colonel R. C. Morgan, a younger brother of General 
John H. Morgan, Captain C. C. Corbett, a Georgian in the Four- 
teenth Kentucky cavalry, Lieutenant M. H. Barlow (the wit of 
the room), and Lieutenant I. P. Wellington, both of the Eighth 
Kentucky cavalry, are among the inmates of 27. Colonel R. W. 
Carter, of the First Virginia cavalry, a large, military-looking man, 
and Captain R. T. Thom, of General Page’s staff, are also inmates 
of the division. Captain David Waldhauer, of the Jeff. Davis 
legion from Savannah, and commander of the “Georgia Hussars,” 
occupies a bunk near mine. He has lost his right arm. I find 
him to be a very agreeable gentleman. Lieutenant J. E. Way, of 
the same cavalry legion, is with Captain Waldhauer. He is a 
very amiable and modest officer. 

March 19th.—To my surprise I received a letter from Abe Good- 
game, a mulatto slave belonging to Colonel Goodgame of my regi- 
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ment, who was captured in the Valley, and is now a prisoner con- 
fined at Fort McHenry, having positively refused to take the oath. 
He asks me to write to his master when I am exchanged, and tell 
him of his whereabouts, and that he is faithful to him.. I replied 
to Abe in an encouraging way, and showed his letter to several 
officers of my brigade. The blatant Abolitionists of the North 
would scarcely be convinced of the truth of this negro slave’s 
fidelity to his master, if they were to see it. They are totally ig- 
norant of the real status of the divine institution of slavery, and 
would be shocked at such an evidence of love for and faithfulness 
to his master as this slave exhibits. Abe is an honest, industrious 
negro, and I am sorry for him. His captors, not understanding 
nor appreciating his devotion to principle and affection for his 
master and his Southern home, will, I fear, treat him with great 
severity, work him unmercifully and feed him scantily. I have 
not heard a word nor received a line from home since my capture. 
To-day, five long, weary, dreary, miserable months ago, occurred 
the battle of Winchester, and I have not heard from my beloved 
mother since then. I know letters are written to me, but no doubt 
they are destroyed through the whims and caprice of some venom- 
ous clerk, who wickedly throws them aside or burns them. All 
letters written or received by prisoners are opened and examined 


by some careless and heartless upstart official, who has or assumes 
full power and authority to destroy any he may whimsically ob- 
ject to.* 





*Louisiana ‘‘Confederate ” will please accept my most grateful thanks for the handsome 
and highly-appreciated present received safely from New Orleans, January 22d, ultimo, It 
was sweet and most welcome. R. E, P. 
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Letter from General A. S. Johnston. 


[Anything from the lamented hero of Shiloh will be read with interest, and 
the forthcoming memoir of him by his gifted son (Colonel William Preston 
Johnsten) is looked for with peculiar pleasure, in the hope that it will contain 
much of the inner life of the great chieftain. 

The following autograph letter to General Cooper is of historic value as 
showing the condition of things in Kentucky, in October, 1861, and General 
Johnston’s opinions as to what the future movements of the enemy would 
be.] 

HEADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
BOWLING GREEN, Ky., October 17, 1861. 


General—I informed you by telegraph on the 12th, that in con- 
sequence of information received from General Buckner of the 
advance of the enemy in considerable force, I had ordered forward 
all my available force to his support. Hardee’s division and Terry’s 
regiment have arrived here; and in advance our force may be esti- 
mated at twelve thousand men. Correct returns cannot be obtained 
until after a better organization. Two Tennessee regiments (Stanton’s 
from Overton county) and one from Union city are yet to arrive, 
and may reach this in two or three days, and give an increase of 
about two thousand men. 

I cannot expect immediately any additional force under the call 
of last month on the Governors of Tennessee and Mississippi. 

The men will doubtless present themselves promptly at the ren- 
dezvous, but I cannot suppose any considerable portion will be 
armed. 

When I made the call, I hoped thatsome might come armed. I 
cannot now conjecture how many will do so. 

The call was made to save time, and in the hope that by the 
time they were organized and somewhat instructed, the Confederate 
Government would be able to arm them. 

As at present informed, I think the best effort of the enemy will 
be made on this line, threatening perhaps at the same time the 
communications between Tennessee and Virginia, covered by Zol- 
licoffer, and Columbus, from Cairo by the river, and Paducah by 
land, and may be a serious attack on one or the other, and for this 
their command of the Ohio and all the navigable waters of Ken- 
tucky, and better means of land transportation, give them great 
facilities of concentration. 

As my forces at neither this nor either of the other points 
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threatened are more than sufficient to meet the force in front, I 
cannot weaken either until the object of the enemy is fully pro- 
nounced. 

You now know the efforts I anticipate from the enemy and the 
line on which the first blow is expected to fall, and the means 
adopted by me with the forces at my disposal to meet him. 

I will use all means to increase my force and spare no exertions 
to render it effective at every point; but I cannot assure you that 
this will be sufficient, and if reinforcements from less endangered 
or less important points can be spared, I would be glad to receive 
them. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) A. 8, Jonnston, 
General Confederate States Army. 
General S. CooPpER, Adjutant and Inspector General, Richmond. 
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Maryland Troops in the Confederate Service. 


By LAMAR HOLLyDAY. 


The July (1876) number of the SourHerN Historican Society 
Papers contains a letter from General J. A. Early on the “ Relative 
Strength of the Armies of Generals Lee and Grant,” in which he 
says “that State (Maryland) furnished to the Confederate army 
only one organized regiment of infantry for one year, and several 
companies of artillery and cavalry which served through the whole 
war.” 

The Confederate roster, also published in the October number of 
same Papers, gives credit for only one regiment of intantry, and 
makes no mention whatever of either cavalry or artillery, 

These statements, coming from such high authority, are calcu- 
lated to do great injustice to as gallant soldiers of the Confederate 
army as either shouldered a musket, straddled a horse or rode on 
a caisson. Maryland was represented during the whole war, except 
probably for a few months, by an organized infantry command, 
which won a name for gallantry and discipline second to none in 
the army, and proved themselves worthy descendants of the Mary- 
land line of Revolutionary fame. 

The following comprise the Maryland organizations in the Con- 
federate service, independent of several companies of infantry and 

€everal companies of cavalry, merged into regiments of other 
States : 

First infantry—Colonel Arnold Elzey, promoted to Brigadier 
and Major-General ; Colonel George H. Steuart, promoted to Briga- 
dier-General ; Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, promoted to Brigadier- 
General. 

Second infantry—Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph R. Herbert. 

First cavalry—Lieutenant-Colonel Ridgeley Brown, killed; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel G. W. Dorsey. 

Second cavalry—Major Harry Gilmore. 

First battery—Captaf& R. Snowden Andrews, promoted Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel; Captain W. F. Dernent. 

Second battery—Captain J. B. Brockenborough, promoted Major ; 
Captain W. H. Griffin. 

Third battery—Captain H. B. Fatrobe, promoted March Ist, 
1863; killed at Vicksburg, Mississippi, June 22d, 1863; Captain 
John B. Rowan, promoted June 30th, 1863; killed before Nash- 
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ville, Tennessee, December 16th, 1864; Captain William L. Ritter, 
promoted December 16th, 1864, on the battle-field before Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Fourth battery—Captain William Brown, killed; Captain W. 
S. Chew. 

First Maryland infantry—The First Maryland infantry was or- 
ganized in June, 1861, and shortly after their organization were 
complimented by General J. E. Johnston, in the following special 
order : 


HEADQUARTERS, WINCHESTER, June 22, 1861. 
SPECIAL ORDER. 


The Commanding General thanks Lieutenant-Colonel Steuart 
and the Maryland regiment for the faithful and exact manner in 
which they carried out his orders of the 19th instant at Harper’s 
Ferry. He is glad to learn that, owing to their discipline, no pri- 
vate property was injured and no unoffending citizen disturbed. 
The soldierly qualities of the Maryland regiment will not be for- 
gotten in the day of action. 

By order of General Joseph E. Johnston. 
W. H. Waurrrna, 

Inspector-General. 


General G. T. Beauregard, in his letter to Mr. J. Thomas Scharf ‘ 


under date of November 5th, 1873, published in the Baltimore 
Chronicle, thus speaks of the First Maryland’s participation in the 
battle of the first Manassas: . 


“At the battle of the first Manassas the First Maryland regiment 
contributed greatly to the success of that battle, by checking the 
flanking movement of the Federals until Early’s brigade could get 
into position to outflank them. The officers and men of that Ma- 
ryland regiment behaved with much gallantry on that occasion ; 
and afterwards, while on duty in front of Munson’s Hill, near Al- 
exandria, and while in winter quarters about Centreville, they were 
noted for their discipline and good behavior.” 


The regiment served under General Jackson in his ever-memo- 
rable Valley campaign, and were thus spoken of by that General 
in his official report: 


“Tn a short time the Fifty-eighth Virginia regiment became en- 
gaged with a Pennsylvania regiment called the Bucktails, when 
Colonel Johnson, of the First Maryland regiment, coming up in 
the hottest period of the fire, charged gallantly into his flank and 
drove the enemy, with heavy loss, from the field, capturing Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kane, commanding.” 
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¢ General Ewell, also, in his official report of the Valley campaign, 
speaks of them in the following highly complimentary language: 


“The history of the Maryland regiment, gallantly commanded 
by Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, during the campaign of the Valley 
would be the history of every action from Front Royal to Cross Keys. 
On the 6th, near Harrisonburg, the Fifty-eighth Virginia regiment 
was engaged with the Pennsylvania Bucktails, the fighting being 
close and bloody. Colonel Johnson came up with his regiment in 
the hottest period, and, by a dashing charge in flank, drove the 
enemy off with heavy loss, capturing Lieutenant-Colonel Kane, 
commanding. In commemoration of this gallant conduct, I or- 
dered one of the captured bucktails to be appended, as a trophy, 
to their flag. The action is worthy of acknowledgment from a 
higher source, more particularly as they avenged the death of the 
gallant General Ashby, who fell at the same time. Four color- 
bearers were shot down in succession, but each time the colors 
were caught before reaching the ground; and were finally borne 
by Corporal Daniel Shanks to the close of the action. On the 8th 
instant, at Cross Keys, they were opposed to three of the enemy’s 
regiments in succession.” 


The order of General Ewell, directing that one of the buck- 


tails captured by the regiment should be appended to their colors, 
is as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS THIRD DIVISION. 


GENERAL ced 
No. 30. 


In commemoration of the gallant conduct of the First Maryland 
regiment on the 6th of June, when, led by Colonel Bradley T. 
Johnson, they drove back, with loss, the Pennsylvania Bucktail 
Rifles, in the engagement near Harrisonburg, Rockingham county, 
Va., authority is given to have one of the bucktails (the insignia of 
the Federal regiment) appended to the color-staff of the First Ma- 
ryland regiment. 

By order of Major-General Ewell. 

JAMES BARBOUR, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


As soon as the Valley campaign was over the regiment was or- 
dered to Staunton, to muster out two companies whose term of 
service had expired, and to receive anew company. They had not 
been there long before they were ordered to again join the main 
army, and took an active part in the Seven Days’ fights before 
Richmond; after which they went to Charlottesville; from thence 
to Gordonsville, where, in August, 1862, they were mustered out 
of the service, some of the men joining new infantry companies 
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which were then forming, while others entered the cavalry amd ar- 
tillery. The total length of service of the First regiment was four- 
teen to sixteen months. 


SECOND MARYLAND INFANTRY. 


The Second Maryland infantry was organized in the fall of 1862, 
and numbered six companies. Two other companies joined them 
afterward, one in about two months and the other abouta year 
after their organization. They were in service up to the surrender 
of General Lee at Appomattox. 

During the fall and winter of 1862-3 they were attached to 
General Jones’ cavalry brigade, and were on duty in the Valley of 
Virginia; being constantly on the move, and made two very se- 
vere marches to Moorefield in West Virginia. In June, 1863, they 
joined General Early at Kernstown, and opened the battle at that 
point preparatory to attacking Winchester. That General, in his 
official report of the Gettysburg campaign, thus mentions this fact: 


“T found Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert, of the Maryland line, 
with his battalion of infantry, the battery of Maryland artillery, 
and a portion of the battalion of Maryland cavalry, occupying the 
ridge between Bartonsville and Kernstown, and engaged in occa- 
sional skirmishing with a portion of the enemy, who had taken 
position near Kernstown. * * * I will here state that when 
our skirmishers had advanced to Bower’s Hill, Major Goldsborough, 
of the Maryland battalion, with the skirmishers of the battalion 
had advanced into the outskirts of the town of Winchester ; but 
fearing that the enemy would shell the town from the main fort, I 
ordered him back. * * I must also commend the gallantry of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert and Major Goldsborough, of the Mary- 
land line, and their troops.” 


General Ewell also, in his official report of the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, gives additional evidence of the existence of the command. 
He says: “On the 13th, I sent Early’s division and Colonel Brown’s 
artillery battalion (under Captain Dance) to Newtown, on the 
Valley pike, where they were joined by the Maryland battalion of 
infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert, and the Baltimore light 
artillery, Captain Griffin.” . 

Immediately after the battle of Winchester, the Second Maryland 
joined General George H. Steuart’s brigade, and took an active and 
distinguished part in the battle of Gettysburg, assisted in the cap- 
ture of the Federal breastworks at Culp’s Hill, which they held all 
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of the night of 2d July and a part of the next day, losing in killed 
and wounded during the engagement more than half their number. 

Again, at the battle of Cold Harbor, June 3d, 1864, they covered 
themselves with glory. On the afternoon of the day the fight took 
place General Lee telegraphed the Secretary of War as follows: 
“General Finnegan’s brigade of Mahone’s division and the Mary- 
land battalion of Breckinridge’s command immediately drove the 
enemy out with severe loss.” General Breckinridge also, in a letter 
dated January 6th, 1874, and published in Scharf’s “Chronicles of 
Baltimore,” thus mentions the Second Maryland’s participation in 
the battle of Cold Harbor: “When I crossed over from the Shen- 
andoah Valley in May, 1864, and joined General Lee on the North 
Anna, near Hanover Junction, a battalion of Maryland infantry 
was sent to me, and it remained under my command until I re- 
turned to the Valley in the following month. It had seen rough 
service, and I think all the field officers were absent from disabling 
wounds. While with me it was commanded by Captain Crane. 
I had occasion to observe this battalion along the North Anna, on 
the Tottopotomy, and in a series of other engagements of greater or 
less importance, ending with the battle of Cold Harbor early in 
June, and I take pleasure in saying that its conduct throughout 
was not merely creditable, but distinguished. Not being incorpo- 
rated in any brigade, it came more frequently under my eye, and 
I presently fell into the habit of holding it in hand for occasions 
of special need. For instance, at Cold Harbor, where a point in 
my line was very weak, and was actually broken for a time by 
General Hancock’s troops, the Maryland battalion and Finnegan’s 
Florida brigade (the latter borrowed from General Hoke for the 
occasion) aided decisively to restore the situation, and behaved 
with the greatest intrepidity. * * Not in courage only, but also 
in discipline, tone and all soldierly qualities they were equal to any 
troops I saw during the war.” 

The following appeared in the Richmond Sentinel a few days after 
the battle of Cold Harbor: 

NEAR RICHMOND, June 6th, 1864, 


Mr. Editor—The public have already been informed, through 
the columns of the public journals, of the great results of the late 
engagements between the forces of General Lee and General Grant; 
but they have not yet learned the particulars, which are always 
most interesting, and in some instances, owing to the confusion 
which generally attends large battles, they have been misinformed 
on some points. It is now known by the public that the enemy 
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were momentarily successful in one of their assaults on the lines- 
held by Major-General Breckinridge’s division, which might have 
resulted in disaster to our cause. It will be interesting to all to 
know what turned disaster into victory, and converted a triumphant 
column into a flying rabble. The successful assault of the enemy 
was made under cover of darkness. Before the morning star had been 
hid by the light of the sun, they came gallantly forward in spite 
of a severe fire from General Echols’ brigade, and in spite of the 
loss of many of their men who fell like autumn leaves, until the 
ground was almost blue and red with their uniforms and blood. 
They rushed in heavy masses over our breastworks. Our men, con- 
fused by the suddenness of the charge, and borne down by the 
rush of the enemy, retreated, and all now seemed to be lost. At 
this juncture the Second Maryland infantry, of Colonel Bradley T. 
Johnson’s command, now in charge of Captain J. Parrar Crane, 
were roused from theirsleep. Springing to their arms, they formed 
in a moment and, rushing gallantly forward, poured a deadly fire 
into the enemy and then charged bayonets, The enemy were, in 
turn, surprised at the suddenness and vim of this assault. They 
gave back, they became confused, and General Finnegan’s forces 
coming up, they took to flight; but not until nearly a hundred 
men were. stretched on the plain, from the fire of the Second Mary- 
land infantry, and many others captured. Lieutenant Charles B. 
Wise, of Company B, now took possession of the guns which had 
been abandoned by our forces, and with the assistance of some of 
his own men and some of General Finnegan’s command, poured 
a deadly fire into the retreating column of the enemy. Thus was 
the tide of battle turned, and this disaster converted into a success. 
I am informed that the whole force of the enemy which came 
within our lines would have been captured, had it not been for the 
mistake of an officer who took the enemy for our own men and 
thus checked for a few moments the charge of the Second Mary- 
land infantry. I take pleasure in narrating these deeds of our 
Maryland brethren, and doubt not you will join in the feeling. 
A VircIniaNn. 


The following letter from Brigadier-General William McComb 
will give a general outline of the history of the Second Maryland 
from Cold Harbor to Appomattox, and show the part they took in 
the closing scenes of our struggle for independence: 


GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA, December 16, 1876. 
Mr. LAMAR HOLLYDAY: 


Dear Sir—I am glad to learn you propose writing an article 
for the SournerN HisrortcaL Papers on the Maryland soldiers of 
the Confederate States Army. 

It affords me pleasure to give vou some information of acommand 
so worthy of noticein your article as the Second Maryland infantry. 
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The command reported for duty to the commanding officer of 
Archer’s brigade, about the 20th June, 1864. General Archer at 
that time was a prisoner at Johnson’s Island, and from exposure there 
contracted a disease which resulted in his death in the fall of 1864. 
In his death the writer lost one of his warmest friends, Maryland 
one of her most gallant sons, the brigade, the best commander it 
ever had, and the Confederacy, one of the bravest officers in the 
army—one competent to fill any position in the corps. He could 
see, decide and act with as much alacrity as any officer I ever knew. 
The writer had the honor of commanding the brigade the greater 
part of the time during his absence and sickness, and was pro- 
moted to take his place after his death, and consequently had a 
good opportunity of observing the conduct of the Second Maryland 
infantry. Many of the officers and men had been either killed or 
disabled before their connection with our brigade, and these officers 
were worthy of much praise for the thorough discipline the com- 
mand had received. The majority of the rank and file were gentle- 
men and had the pride necessary for making good soldiers. This 
was proven by their gallant conduct on many hard fought battle 
fields, as at “Squirel Level” the day the gallent General John 
Pegram was killed, and the morning the lines south of Petersburg 
were broken, particularly in the latter engagement, when over one- 
half of General Heth’s division had been withdrawn from the line 
the day before to reinforce the line south of Hatcher’s Run, leaving 
our soldiers deployed in the main works at about five paces; yet 
even under these trying circumstances the Second Maryland and 
the Tennessee troops composing the brigade held every foot of line 
‘entrusted to them until they received orders to evacuate it. A part 
of said line was broken on the left, but was retaken in less than 
thirty minutes by the Second Maryland, First, Seventh and Four- 
teenth Tennessee regiments, and the writer is happy to say that 
when the order was given (by General Cooke, commanding the 
division) to retreat, there was not the least confusion, although 
the only means of escape was to swim the military dam on 
Hatcher’s Run. The entire brigade (except those disabled) swam 
across or crossed on trees, and were ready for duty in the next en- 
gagement, and were ready to fight their way out at Appomattox 
Courthouse if the word had been given; but there, as elsewhere, 
they,were willing, as they ever had been, to obey to the letter every 
command given by our great and honored chief, Robert E. Lee. 
* * * * ‘Trusting this communication may be of service to 
you, I remain, yours truly, 
Witi1am McComs. 


FIRST MARYLAND CAVALRY. 


The First Maryland cavalry was organized in November, 1862, 
with four companies, under the command of Major Ridgely Brown 
(afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel). Subsequently they were joined 
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by three other companies. They served throughout the war with 
great honor, and after cutting their way through the Federal lines 
at Appomattox, finally disbanded about the 28th of April, 1865. 

The following letter from Brigadier-General Munford explains 
itself: 

CLOVERDALE, BOTETOURT COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
April 28th, 1865. 
Lieutenant-Colonel DORSEY, 
Commanding First Maryland Cavalry: 


I have just learned from Captain Emack that your gallant band 
was moving up the Valley in response to my call. I am deeply 
pained to say that our army cannot be reached, as I have learned 
that it has capitulated. It is sad, indeed, to think that our country’s 
future is all shrouded in gloom. But for you and your command 
there is the consolation of having faithfully done your duty. 

Three years ago the chivalric Brown joined my old regiment 
with twenty-three Maryland volunteers, with light hearts and full 
of fight. I soon learned to admire, respect and love them for all 
those qualities which endear soldiers to their officers. They re- 
cruited rapidly, and as they increased in numbers, so did their re- 
putation and friends increase, and they were soon able to form a 
command and take a position of theirown. Need I say, when I 
see that position so high and almost alone among soldiers, that my 
heart swells with pride to think that a record so bright and glorious 
is in some part linked with mine? Would that I could see the 
mothers and sisters of every member of your battalion, that I 
might tell them how nobly you have represented your State and 
maintained our cause. But you will not be forgotten; the fame 
you have won will be guarded by Virginia with all the pride she 
feels in her own true sons, and the ties which have linked us to- 
gether memory will preserve. You who struck the first blow in 
Baltimore, and the last in Virginia, have done all that could be asked 
of you, and had the rest of our officers and men adhered to our 
cause with the same devotion, to-day we would be free from Yankee 
thraldom. I have ordered the brigade to return to their homes, 
and it behooves us now to separate. With my warmest wishes for 
your welfare, and a hearty God bless you, I bid you farewell. 


THomas T. MunForp, 
Brigadier-General commanding Division. 


SECOND MARYLAND CAVALRY. 


The Second Maryland cavalry was organized in the spring of 
1863, under command of Major Harry Gilmore, with three com- 
panies, three more joining before the close of the war—making a 
total of six companies. 
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ARTILLERY. 


The First Maryland Artillery was organized in the summer of 
1861, under command of Captain R. Snowden Andrews, and served 
during the‘whole war in the Army of Northern Virginia. After 
Captain Anderson was promoted, the battery was more generally 
known as “Dement’s battery,” Captain W. T. Dement being its 
commander. The following extract from-General Ewell’s official 
report of the Gettysburg campaign will show of what material this 
battery was composed : 


“Lieutenant C.S. Contee’s section of Dement’s battery was placed 
in short musket range of the enemy on the 15th June” (at Win- 
chester), “and maintained its position until thirteen of the sixteen 
men in the two detachments were killed and wounded, when Lieu- 
tenant John A. Morgan, of the First North Carolina regiment, and 
Lieutenant R. H. McKim, A. D. C. to Brigadier-General George H. 
Steuart, volunteered and helped to work the guns till the surrender 
of the enemy.” 


The Second Maryland (“ Baltimore Light”) Artillery was organized 
early in the fall of 1861, under the command of Captain J. B. 
Brockenborough, who was promoted to Major in September, 1862. 
After this Captain W. H. Griffin had command of it. They served 
in the Army of Northern Virginia to the close of the war, and were 
looked upon as one of the best batteries in the service. 

The Third Maryland Artillery was organized in January, 1862, at 
Richmond, Virginia, under command of Captain H. B. Latrobe. 
They were sent to the Western army, and served till the close of 
the war. They aided very materially in the capture of the iron- 
clad Federal steamer Indianola, on the Mississippi river. Major 
J. L. Brent, who commanded the expedition against the steamer, 
says, in his official report, a “detachment from the Third Maryland 
artillery were in the expedition, and acted with courage and discip- 
line when under fire.” 

The Fourth Maryland (“Chesapeake”) Artillery was organized in 
the spring of 1862, under command of Captain William Brown, 
who was killed at Gettysburg, after which Captain Chew took com- 
mand. They served in the Army of Northern Virginia, and took 
a prominent part in the gallant defence of Fort Gregg, near Peters- 
burg, an account of which is published in-the January (1877) 
number of the Socrery Papers. 

Two-thirds of Breathed’s battery were Marylanders. and it was 
generally spoken of as a Maryland command, but, us a gallant 
member of the battery says, they were glad to get any recruit 
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“whose nerves were steady and head level.” From returns in the 
Adjutant-General’s office, Richmond, in the early part of 1863, 
there had been mustered into the service in all the States from 19,- 
000 to 21,000 citizens of Maryland. These facts were obtained from 
the office at that time by Major-General I. R. Trimble. From this 
time until the close of the war this number was being frequently 
added to. These men were all volunteers in the highest sense. The 
difficulties they had to encounter in running the blockade deterred 
many a stout heart from making the effort; in fact, many who did 
make the attempt were captured by the Federal forces. At a very 
early period of the war Maryland was overrun with Federal soldiers, 
who guarded every avenue to the South, and it was a very hard 
matter to keep the “underground railway” in operation. Large 
sums were paid to get through—in some instances one hundred 
dollars and more. A party who was living in New York when the 
war broke out was one month in making his way from that city to 
Richmond ; for three days was hid in a swamp on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, sleeping at night in a potato hole or house dug 
in the ground, and finally, in the attempt to cross the Potomac 
river, was intercepted and shot at by some Yankees in a launch from 
a Federal gunboat. He however escaped and reached the Virginia 
shore in safety, losing all his baggage, and the boat in which he 
crossed was captured. 

Many persons have said if the Marylanders were so anxious to 
enlist in the Confederate service, why did they not do so when 
General Lee’s army was in their State. It must be remembered 
that the army only went into the western part of the State, which 
was to Maryland the same as West Virginia was to Virginia, there 
being a large Union element in both sections, and the Federal forces 
took special precaution to prevent recruits coming up from the 
balance of the State, where the devotion of the people to the Con- 
federate cause was undoubted, as evidenced by the large Federal 
force which was stationed there during the whole war to keep them 
in subjection. 

If all these facts are carefully looked at and well considered, it 
will be seen that Maryland did her duty as well as could have been 
expected “with her surroundings, and as Mr. Jefferson Davis in 
a letter, published in “ Scharf’s Chronicles of Baltimore,” says, “the 
world will accord to them peculiar credit, as it always has done to 
those who leave their hearthstones to fight for principle in the 
land of others.” LAMAR Hotiypay. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Comments on the First Volume of Count of Paris’ Civil War in 
America. 


By General J. A. EARLY. 


(The following paper needs no editorial introduction, as everything from 
the pen of this able military critic attracts attention, is read with interest, 
and is noted as of high historic value. We trust that it will be followed by 
papers from the same able pen on the succeeding volumes of the Count of 
Paris’ history.] 


History of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris. Translated, with the approval 
of the author, by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coppee, LL. D. Volume I. Phila- 
delphia: Joseph H. Coates & Co. 1875. 

In reviewing the history of the regular army of the United 

States, the author, on page 24, volume I, makes the following state- 

ment: 


“The cavalry, which was disbanded after the war of 1812, only 
dates, with the first regiment of dragoons, from the year 1832. The 
second was created in 1836, the third in 1846, as also the mounted 
riflemen, which being formed solely to serve in the Mexican war, 
made the campaign on foot, notwithstanding their appellation of 
mounted riflemen. In 1855 Congress passed a law authorizing the 
formation of two new regiments of cavalry, and Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, then Secretary of War, took advantage of the fact that they 
had not been designated by the title of dragoons to treat them as a 
different arm, and to fill them with his creatures, to the exclusion 
of regular officers whom he disliked.” 


It was the third dragoons which was formed to serve only during 
the Mexican war, and that regiment was disbanded at the close of 
that war. The “mounted rifles,” though formed about the same 
time, was formed as a permanent 1egiment, and was continued in 
the service, with that distinctive appellation, until August the 3d, 
1861, when it was designated the “third cavalry.” The three 
mounted regiments, therefore, in the service in 1855, when the first 
and second cavalry were formed, were the first and second dra- 
goons and the mounted rifles. By the act of Congress of August 
3d, 1861, the first and second dragoons were designated respectively 
the first and second cavalry, the mounted rifles the third cavalry, 
and the first and second cavalry respectively the fourth and fifth 
cavalry. 

The term “cavalry,” in common parlance, includes all mounted 
troops, but in military phrase “dragoons,” “mounted rifles” and 
“cavalry” originally constituted different arms of the service, be- 
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cause they were armed differently—dragoons, with muskets and 
sabres, to serve on foot or on horseback, as occasion might require; 
mounted riflemen, with rifles, to move on horseback with celerity, 
put really to serve on foot in action; and cavalry, with sabres and 
pistols—or short carbines—to serve on horseback in action and in 
the pursuit. Such was the case when the two regiments of dra- 
goons, the mounted rifle regiment and the two cavalry regiments 
were respectively organized. The modern improvements in fire- 
arms, and especially the introduction of breech-loaders, have ren- 
dered useless the distinction between the different kinds of mounted 
troops, as they have destroyed the distinction between heavy and 
light infantry and riflemen serving on foot. When, therefore, the 
two regiments of cavalry were formed in 1855, they were really 
formed as and intended to be a distinctive arm of the service. 

The statement that Mr. Davis, as Secretary of War in 1855, filled 
the new regiments of cavalry “with his creatures,” is, perhaps, a 
mistranslation of the phrase in the original French. The term 
“creatures,” as used in the translation, would be’generally accepted 
by all English-speaking people as a term of reproach, indicating 
that the persons appointed by Mr. Davis were his dependents, syco- 
phants and parasites—men who had no claim to respect themselves, 
but were subject to his will and control. To speak of a man as 
the creature of the Almighty Creator conveys no reproach, but to 
call him the creature of another man, is to apply to him one of the 
most opprobrious epithets in the English language. It is therefore 
probable that the translator, in rendering the French phrase into 
English, while giving the literal version, has failed to observe the 
difference between the idiom of the two languages. It is presumed 
that the idea intended to be conveyed by the author was, that the 
appointees of Mr. Davis were of his own selection; for it is hardly 
to be supposed that he intended to intimate that such men as 
Generals George B. McClellan, Edwin V. Sumner, Wm. H. Emory, 
John Sedgwick and George H. Thomas, of the Federal army, and 
Generals Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert E. Lee, Joseph E. John- 
ston, Wm. J. Hardee and J. E. B. Stuart, of the Confederate army, 
all of whom were among the original appointees to the two regi- 
ments of cavalry organized in 1855, were the creatures of Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis, in the sense in which that term would be understood 
by Englishmen and Americans. 

The idea that Mr. Davis, in filling the appointments for the new 
regiments, was influenced by dislike of the officers of the regular 
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army, is a novel one. The complaint against him as President of 
the Confederacy was quite common, that in his appointments to 
the army he was too much influenced by his partiality for the 
officers of the old army, and especially for the graduates of West 
Point. 

When the first dragoons was organized in 1833 (not 1832), a ci- 
vilian, who had served with distinction as colonel of the regi- 
ment of “Mounted Rangers,” formed for service in the Black Hawk 
war, was made its colonel, and all the other officers were appointed 
by selection, a considerable number being taken from civil life. 
When the second dragoons was formed in 1836, the lieutenant-col- 
onel was taken from the pay department, and the major, and 
nearly, if not quite all of the company officers were taken from 
civil life. In the case of the eighth infantry, formed in 1838, the 
colonel was appointed by selection, and perhaps the most of the 
other officers by promotion from the other infantry regiments ; and 
this is the sole case in the history of the United States army in 
which the appointments to a new regiment were made entirely 
from among the officers already in service. When the mounted 
rifles was formed in 1846, the colonel and most of the other officers 
were civilians, many of whom had come into service in the Mexi- 
can war as officers of volunteers. 

When the two regiments of cavalry were authorized to be formed 
in 1855, it was with the understanding that all the field officers 
and one-half of the company officers should be taken from the 
army, while the other half of the company officers should be taken 
from civil life. This arrangement was probably adopted in order 
to propitiate the politicians, and insure the passage of the bill 
through Congress. The power and duty of making the appoint- 
ments in fact devolved on Mr. Pierce, the then President, but he 
no doubt entrusted to Mr. Davis, an educated and experienced sol- 
dier, the task of making the selections from the army. How he 
performed that task will be seen from the following list of his ap- 
pointees who bore a part in the late war: 


First CAVALRY. 
Colonel— 


Edwin V. Sumner, Major-General Volunteers, United States army, 
commanding corps in the Army of the Potomac. 


Lieutenant-Colonel— 
Joseph E. Johnston, General Confederate States army. 
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Majors— 


Wm. H. Emory, Major-General Volunteers and corps commander 
United States army. 

John Sedgwick, Major-General Volunteers and corps commander 
Army of Potomae. 


Captains— 


Delos B. Sackett, Inspector-General United States army. 

Thomas J. Wood, Major-General Volunteers, United States army. 

George B. McClellan, Major-General commanding United States 
army and Army of the Potomac. 

Samuel D. Sturgis, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States 
army. 

*Wm. i teteeees Colonel Confederate States army. 

*Wm. S. Walker, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

*George T. Anderson, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

Robert S. Garnett, Brigadier-General Confederate States army— 
killed in action. 


First: Lieutenants— 


Wm. N. R. Beale, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

George H. Steuart, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

James McIntosh, Brigadier-General Confederate States army— 
killed in action. 

Robert Ransom, Major-General Confederate States army. 

Eugene A. Carr, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States army. 

*Alfred Iverson, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

*Frank Wheaton, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States 
army. 


Second Lieutenants— 


David S. Stanley, Major-General Volunteers, United States army. 

James E. B. Stuart, Major-General Confederate States army—mor- 
tally wounded in action. 

Elmer Otis, Major First Cavalry and Colonel by brevet, United 
States army. 

James B. McIntyre, Major Third Cavalry and Colonel by brevet, 
United States army. 

*Eugene W. Crittenden, Major Fifth Cavalry, United States army. 

ftAlbert V. Colburn, Lieutenant-Colonel on staff of General 
McClellan. 

{Francis L. Vinton, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States 


army. 

tGeorge D. Bayard, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States 
army—killed in action. 

+L. L. Lomax, Major-General Confederate States army. 

tJoseph H. Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel and A. A. General United 
States army. 
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Seconp CAVALRY. 
Colonel— 


Albert Sidney Johnston, General Confederate State army—killed 
in battle. 
Lieutenant-Colonel— 


Robert E. Lee, General Confederate States army. 
Majors— 


Wm. J. Hardee, Lieutenant-General Confederate States army. 
George H. Thomas, Major-General United States army, command- 
ing the Army of the Cumberland and Department of Ten- 
nessee. 
Captains— 


Earl Van Dorn, Major-General Confederate States army. 

Edmund Kirby Smith, General Confederate States army, 

James Oakes, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United Statés army. 

Innis N. Palmer, Major-General Volunteers, United States army. 

George Stoneman, Major-General Volunteers, United States army. 

*Albert G. Brackett, Lieutenant-Colonel Second Cavalry and Col- 
onel by brevet, ‘United States army. 

tCharles J. Whiting, Major Second Cavalry, United States army. 


First Lieutenants— 


Nathan G. Evans, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 
Richard W. Johnson, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States 
army 
Joseph i. McArthur, Major Third Cavalry United States army. 
Charles W. Field, Major- -General Confederate States army. 
Kenner Gerrard, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States army. 
*Walter H. Jenifer, Colonel Confederate States army. 
*Wm. B. Royall, Major Fifth Cavalry, Colonel by brevet, United 
States army. 
Second Lieutenants— 


George B. Cosby, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

William W. Lowe, Brigadier-General Volunteers, United States 
army. 

John B. Hood, General Confederate States army. 

*Junius B. Wheeler, Major Engineers and Professor of Engineering 
and the Science of War at West Point. 

+A. Parker Porter, Lieutenant-Colonel of staff, United States army. 

+Wesley Owens, Lieutenant-Colonel of staff, United States army. 

+James P. Major, Brigadier-General Confederate States army. 

+Fitzhugh Lee, Major-General Confederate States army. 


(Those marked with * taken from civil life—with + graduates of 
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West Point 1855 and 1856—with { formerly in the army, but taken 
from civil life; all the others taken from the army.) 

These two regiments, from the appointments made during Mr. 
Davis’ administration of the War Department, furnished to the 
United States army during the war— 

9 Major-Generals, 

9 Brigadier-Generals, 

1 Inspector-General, and 
12 Field and staff officers. 


31 in all. 

Among the major-generals was one commander-in-chief of the 
army, and afterwards of the Army of the Potomac; one commander 
of an army in Tennessee, and three corps commanders. 

They furnished to the Confederate army— 


5 Full Generals, 

1 Lieutenant-General, 

6 Major-Generals, 

10 Brigadier-Generals, and 
2 Colonels. 
24 in all. 

There were three lieutenants—P. Stockton and J. R. Church, 
first cavalry, and J. T. Sharf, second cavalry—in Confederate States 
army, but there is no record of their rank, probably on the staff. 

In addition, the following persons appointed second lieutenants 
declined, preferring to remain in other branches of the service: 

George B. Anderson, Brigadier-General Confederate States army— 
mortally wounded in battle; N. Bowman Switzer, Colonel Volun- 
teers, United States Army, now Major Second Cavalry and Briga- 
dier-General by brevet. 

Does the whole army besides, as it was at the beginning of the 
war, present such a brilliant record as that presented by Mr. Davis’ 
appointees to the first and second cavalry ? 

It is very manifest that, in performing the duty assigned him, 
Mr. Davis filled those two regiments with officers of the very best 
military talent that the army afforded. 

And of his appointees, there are at present in the United States 
army: 

On the retired list— 
Thomas J. Wood, as Major-General. 
George Stoneman, as Major-General. 
Richard W. Johnson, as Major-General. 
Joseph H. y en as Major. 
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In active service— 


D. B. Sackett, Colonel and Inspector-General. 
J. N. Palmer, Colonel Second Cavalry, and Brigadier-General by 


brevet. 

William. H. Emory, Colonel Fifth Cavalry, and Major-General by 
brevet. 

James Oakes, Colonel Sixth Cavalry, and Brigadier-General by 
brevet. 

S. D. Sturgis, Colonel Seventh Cavalry, and Major-General by 
brevet. 

Frank Wheaton, Colonel Second Infantry, and Major-General by 
brevet. 

D. 8. Stanley, Colonel Twenty-second Infantry, and Major-General 
by brevet. 

A. G. Brackett, Lieutenant-Colonel Second Cavalry, and Colonel by 
brevet. 

E. A. Carr, Lieutenant-Colonel Fifth Cavalry, and Major-General 
by brevet. 


Elmer Otis, Major First Cavalry, and Colonel by brevet. 

William B. Royall, Major Fifth Cavalry, and Colonel by brevet. 

Joseph H. Taylor, Major, Adjutant General’s Department, and 
Colonel by brevet. 

Junius B. Wheeler, Professor of Engineering and Sciences of War 
at West Point, Colonel by brevet. 

The foregoing exposition shows how unjust, both to My. Davis 
and the officers appointed at his instance, is the stricture contained 
in the extract from the book of the Comte de Paris, taken in its 
very mildest form. If the passage in French imports what the 
English translation does, then it is apparent that the Comte has 
been the victim of a shameful imposition by his informant, or he 
has been exceedingly careless in ascertaining his facts and most 
reckless in his assertions. 

On page 73, the author, in speaking of the employment of the 
army on the frontier at the commencement of secession, says: 
“Tt was in the midst of this active and instructive life that the 
news of the disruption of the Union reached the American army. 
The perfidious foresight of the late Secretary of War, Mr. Floyd, 
had removed the whole of this army far from the States, while his 
accomplices in the South were preparing to rise against the Fede- 
ral authority. The soldiers had been honored with the belief that 
they would remain faithful to their flag. Under a multitude of 
pretexts, the Federal forts and arsenals had been dismantled by 
the very men whose first duty was to watch over the general inte- 
rests of the nation; and the garrisons which had been withdrawn 
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from them, to be scattered over Texas, had been placed under the 
command of an officer who seemed to have been only selected for 
the purpose of betraying them.” 

In the chapter on “ The Federal Volunteers,” page 187, he says: 
“The Federal Government, therefore, was required by law to arm 
and equip the volunteers; but, as it stood in need of everything 
at the moment when all had to be created at once—as its arsenals, 
which would have been insufficient for the emergency even if well 
supplied, had been plundered by the instigators of rebellion, and 
could not even furnish a musket, a coat, or a pair of shoes for the 
improvised defenders—most of the States themselves undertook to 
furnish those outfits for troops which they raised.” 

In the chapter on “ The Material of War,” pages 307-8, he says: 
“The Confederate Government could not count upon the industry 
and commerce of the Rebel States to supply its troops with provi- 
sions, equipments and arms to the same extent as its adversary. 
But at the outset of the war they possessed a very great advan- 
tage. As we have stated elsewhere, Mr. Floyd, Secretary of War 
under President Buchanan, had taken care, a few weeks before the 
insurrection broke out, to send to the South all the arms which the 
Government possessed. He thus forwarded one hundred and fif- 
teen thousand muskets, which, being added to those already in the 
arsenals of Charleston, Fayetteville, Augusta, Mount Vernon, Baton 
Rouge, etc., secured a complete armament for the Confederate 
armies of superior quality.” 

Here again the author manifests the exceeding carelessness he 
has exhibited in ascertaining his facts. 

The army of the United States had always been very small in 
time of peace, and after 1855, up to the beginning of the war, con- 
sisted of only eight regiments of infantry, four regiments of artil- 
lery, and five mounted regiments, numbering about ten or eleven 
thousand men in all. The great bulk of that army had been em- 
ployed on the Western frontier as a protection against the Indians 
from time immemorial, and Governor Floyd, as Secretary of War, 
made no change in the policy of the Government in that respect. 
General Twiggs, the officer alluded to as having been selected for 
the purpose of betraying the troops placed under him, had been 
on frontier duty during the greater part of his military life, and 
had been in command in Texas from a period dating long before 
secession was contemplated. The troops under him that are rep- 
resented as having been withdrawn from the Federal forts and ar- 
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senals, to be scattered over Texas, consisted mainly of the Second 
cavalry, which had been in Texas since 1856—very shortly after 
its organization. If the author had taken the trouble to look at 
Mr. Buchanan’s message to Congress, of January 8th, 1861, he 
would have found in reference to the capture of the forts and arse- 
nals in some of the Southern States this statement: “This pro- 
perty has long been left without garrisons and troops for its protec- 
tion, because no person doubted its security under the flag of the 
country in any State of the Union. Besides, our small army has 
scarcely been sufficient to guard our remote frontier against Indian 
incursions.” The truth of these statements of Mr. Buchanan were 
of easy verification, if the author had taken the trouble to make 
the proper inquiries before making such grave charges as he has 
recorded in a work in which he claims to have observed “the 
strictest impartiality.” 

He has also recorded as historical facts the absurd statements of 
unscrupulous partizans, made for the purpose of inflaming the 
passions of the Northern populace, that the arsenals had been 
plundered of all the arms belonging to the Government by Gover- 
nor Floyd, and that said arms had been sent South. He says “ he 
has examined with equal care the documents that have emanated 
from both parties.” If this be true, then it follows, in reference to 
this subject of the removal of arms, that he has given very little 
attention to what has emanated from either party. He has en- 
tirely overlooked two reports made by Mr. Benjamin Stanton, 
of Ohio, Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, to the 
Ifouse of Representatives, one on the 9th of January, 1861, and 
the other on the 16th of February, 1861, disproving of the charges 
that were made in regard to the sending of arms South for the 
purpose of aiding the Secessionists. The majority of the House 
of Representatives was then Republican, with a Republican 
Speaker, and Mr. Stanton and a majority of his committee were 

tepublicans, and of course with no bias to induce them to mis- 
state the facts to screen Governor Floyd. 

From those reports, ahd the evidence accompanying them, it ap- 
pears that the United States had on hand in its arsenals at the 
North—mostly at Springfield —499,554 muskets of the old percus- 
sion and flint-lock patterns, and under orders given by Governor 
Floyd in December, 1859—several months before Mr. Lincoln was 
nominated, and when the Democratic party was confident of car- 
rying the next presidential election—105,000 of these muskets were 
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removed to arsenals in the South, which were comparatively empty, 
and at the same time there were removed to the same arsenals 
10,000 old percussion rifles. These constituted the 115,000 muskets 
which the author says “secured a complete armament for the Con- 
federate armies of superior quality,” and left the Federal Govern- 
ment “in need of everything at the moment when all had to be 
created at once,” though there was still about 400,000 of the same 
kind of arms left in Northern arsenals. It also appears that in 
1860, under the law for arming the militia, 8,423 muskets and 
1,728 long-range rifles were distributed among the States, and the 
Southern States received of the muskets 2,091, and of the rifles 
758, making 2,849 in the aggregate, though of the States which 
were among the first to secede several received none of either 
kind of arms. Mr. Stanton, in his report, says: “There are a good 
deal of rumors, and speculations, and misapprehensions, as to the 
true state of facts in regard to this matter.” 

It does not appear that any cannon were sent South by Governor 
Floyd, but it appears that about the 20th of December, 1860, he 
gave orders for the guns necessary for the armament of the forts 
on Ship Island and at Galveston to be sent to these forts. The 
orders were, however, countermanded by his successor before they 
were carried into effect or a single gun had been sent. 

The author has very probably adopted as true some statements 
of General Scott’s, made after he had become a dotard, though it 
is not believed that even he went to the extent of asserting that 
the United States had not “a musket, a coat, or a pair of shoes for 
the improvised defenders.” 

If the United States did not have arms to issue to the volunteers, 
and the States had to furnish them, where did the latter get them 
from? None of the States had any manufactory of arms, and if 
they had to buy them, was their credit any. better than that of the 
Federal Government? The statement of the author in regard to 
the inability of the Federal Government to furnish a musket to its 
defenders, is calculated to provoke a smile even from General 
Sherman, who has commended the book for “its spirit of fairness 
and candor.” 

That the Federal army, at the first battle of Manassas, was far 
better armed and equipped than the Confederate army which it 
encountered, is a proposition that does not admit of dispute. The 
former army had a portion of its troops armed with minnie mus- 
kets and long-range rifles, while its artillery was more numerous 
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and of much better quality than ours. The Confederate troops at 
that battle were armed almost entirely with smooth-bore muskets, 
most of which had been altered to percussion from flint locks, 
though, perhaps, there were a few rifles that had been rescued 
from the flames at Harper’s Ferry. All of the artillery used there 
by us, except a few guns brought by the Washington Artillery 
from New Orleans, was furnished by Virginia, and consisted 
mainly of the old-fashioned iron smooth-bore six-pounders, for 
which caissons had to be improvised by using the wheels and beds 
of ordinary wagons. The greater portion, if not all of the per- 
cussion caps used by us in the battle, had been manufactured with 
a machine procured and put in operation in Richmond, by the 
Chief of Ordnance of Virginia, after the secession of that State. 
The duty had been devolved on me to organize and arm the Vir- 
ginia troops mustered into the service at Lynchburg, and I there 
organized, armed and sent to Manassas two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry, besides several companies of infantry that 
were sent to other regiments. The infantry was armed with muskets, 
without cartridge boxes, bayonet scabbards or belts, and the cavalry 
was armed partly with double-barrel shot guns, collected from the 
surrounding country, and partly with old flint-lock horseman 
pistols, which were altered to percussion under my orders, while 
the only sabres that could be procured for the men consisted of a 
variety of old patterns of that weapon collected from some com- 
panies belonging to former militia organizations. Upon applica- 
tion to the Confederate Ordnance Department at Richmond, I 
found that it had neither cartridge-boxes, &c., nor cavalry arms to 
furnish to me. Cartridge-boxes, belts and bayonet scabbards were 
not issued to my own regiment until a day or two before the en- 
gagement at Blackburn’s ford, on the 18th of July, and they were 
issued to a part of the regiment on the morning of that day, hav- 
ing been manufactured subsequent to the arrival of the regiment 
at Manassas. 

If about such facts as those referred to in the extracts given and 
‘ommented on—to wit: the character of the appointments made by 
Mz. avis to the two regiments of cavalry in 1855, the purpose of 
the employment of the troops on the Western frontier in 1860, the 
sending of arms to the South, and the relative state of preparation 
of the two governments for the war—the author is so much at fault, 
when the evidence to disprove all his statements was easily at- 
tainable, how can we expect him to arrive at correct conclusions 
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when he treats of the points in dispute in regard to the merits of 
the controversy that led to the war, or in regard to the events of 
the war itself ? 

Notwithstanding his own declaration that “he has endeavored 
to preserve throughout his narrative the strictest impartiality,” 
and that of the editor of the English version of his book, that “he 
has produced a book displaying careful research, cool judgment, 
and a manifest purpose to be just to all,” it is very apparent that 
he has adopted as his own the extreme views of the most embit- 
tered of the Northern Radical Republicans in regard to the South- 
ern people, the character of the government framed by the authors 
of the Constitution, the merits of the controversy that led to the 
war, and the events of that war, so far as he has undertaken to re- 
late them. 

Upon the subject of slavery, he has formed his opinions as to 
the character and conduct of the slaveholders and the condition of 
the slaves, from the work of fiction entitled “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, that literary ghoul who has 
shocked the moral sense of all decent people in England and 
America by exhuming and gloating over that horrible story about 
Byron and his sister, which, even if true, should have been allowed 
to rest in that oblivion into which it had sunk; and the diary of 
Fanny Kimble, the actress, who, in order to vent her spleen upon 
the husband from whom she had parted, undertook to calumniate 
the people among whom he had been born. The Comte de Paris 
adopts without question the statements of these two female writers, 
one of whom knew nothing and the other very little of the practi- 
cal operation of slavery in the South; but he gives no considera- 
tion to such testimony as the published letters of Miss Murray, an 
English lady of real refinement and culture—once Maid of Honor 
to Queen Victoria, who visited the United States with strong pre- 
judices against slavery, but, after a sojourn of some months on 
Southern plantations, changed her views, and gave an account of 
the physical and moral condition of the slaves entirely different 
from that given by Mrs. Stowe and Miss Fanny Kimble. 

Considering the source from which he seems generally to have 
obtained the facts whereon to base his opinions, it is not a matter 
of much surprise that his book should contain such passages as 
the following: “It will thus be seen that the States which de- 
fended the Union in 1861 are those that had made the greatest 
sacrifices to establish it, while those that raised the standard of 
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rebellion against it are also those that had the least right to call 
themselves its founders.” Page 7. 

In speaking of the slave of a good master, he says: “In short, 
his owner will take care of him, will not impose any labor above 
his strength, and will administer to his material wants in a satis- 
factory manner, precisely as he will do for the animals that are 
working by his side under one common lash. But, in order that 
he may enjoy this pretended good fortune, he has to be reduced to 
the moral level of his fellow-slaves and have the light of intelli- 
gence within him extinguished forever; for if he carries that divine 
spark in his bosom he will be unhappy, for he will feel that he is 
a slave.” Page 80. 

If the Comte de Paris really believes that this picture represents 
the true condition of the negro slave, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, what must he think of his Northern friends, who in 
March, 1867, less than two years after the abolition of slavery by 
the result of the war, enacted the Reconstruction Laws, by which 
they disfranchised a large portion of the white people of the South, 
and that the most experienced and intelligent, and conferred suf- 
frage on the recently emancipated slaves—by which the latter were 
entrusted with the formation of constitutions and governments for 
all the Southern States? What does he think of the fact that some 
of those emancipated slaves, within whom “the light of intelli- 
gence” had been “extinguished forever,” have even occupied seats 
in the House of Representatives and in the Senate of the United 
States? Nay, what can he think of the further fact, that the votes 
of the negroes of South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana (where 
they are certainly more ignorant and depraved than in other part 
of the South), as ascertained and declared by certain returning 
boards, composed in one case of half negroes, have recently settled 
the question of the election of a President of the United States, 
against a majority of at least one million of the white votes of the 
country ? 

Either he must be mistaken in his estimate of the effects of 
slavery on the negro’s mental and moral faculties, or the people 
whom he so admires, and whom he exalts so far above the people of 
the South in refinement, morals, education, intelligence and civili- 
zation, must be the most unmitigated villains in this wicked world 
of ours. 

In speaking of the classes into which he alleges slavery divided 
the people of the South, he says of the class which he designates 
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as “common whites”: “This was the plebs romana, the crowds of 

clients who parade with ostentation the title of citizen, and only - 
exercise its privilege in blind subserviency to the great slave- 

holders, who were the real masters of the country. If slavery had 

not existed in their midst, they would have been workers and 

tillers of the soil, and might have become farmers and small pro- 

prietors. But the more their poverty draws them nearer to the 

inferior class of slaves, the more anxious are they to keep apart 

from them, and they spurn work in order to set off more ostenta- 

tiously their qualities of freemen.” Page 87. 

Really it ‘is hard to conceive from what source the Comte could 
have derived this information. The census of 1860 shows that in 
all the slave States, except South Carolina and Mississippi, the 
white population exceeded .not only the slaves, but the entire col- 
ored population, and in some of them very largely—the white 
population in the eleven States that regularly seceded being 
5,447,199, the free colored 182,760, and the slaves 3,521,110, while 
in Kentucky and Missouri the white population was from four to 
eight times the number of slaves. Now it is well known that the 
slaveholders constituted a very small minority of the white popu- 
lation. How was it, then, that the non-slaveholding whites sub- 
sisted at all, if they owned no land and would not work? Does 
the Comte mean to intimate that the large slaveholders fed and 
clothed all the whites who were not slaveholders? And yet his 
American editor says: “In a large and philosophic view of Ameri- 
can institutions he has rivalled DeTocqueville.” 

To point out all the numerous errors of opinion, speculation and 
fact contained in the published volume of his “History,” would 
be an interminable task, and I will close my notice of the author’s 
mistakes by calling attention to one more statement on pages 
141-2. He says: “The seceders on their side had not lost a mo- 
ment in Virginia. They were in possession of Richmond when 
the convention was in session; they surrounded it, threatening 
their opponents with death, and extorted from it the ordinance of 
secession, which, however, was passed by a vote of only eighty- 
eight to fifty-five.” 

I was a member of the Virginia Convention which adopted the 
ordinance of secession, and voted against its passage; and this is 
the first that I have ever learned of the convention having been 
surrounded by the secessionists, or of the extortion of the ordinance 
from it by threats of death or of any other violence. That ordi- 
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nance was extorted from the convention, however, but it was by 
the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, and his threat of a war of 
coercion in the seceded States—a war that the great bulk of the 
opponents of secession in the convention believed to be unwar- 
ranted by the constitution. 

The Comte de Paris, in a letter to his American publishers, 
which immediately follows his preface, says: 

“T trust that my account of these great events will, at least, not 
provoke a too bitter controversy; for if I have been obliged to 

- judge and censure, I have done so without any personal or partial 
feeling against any one, with a sincere respect for truth and a keen 
sense of the responsibility which I assumed.” 

I am disposed to give him credit for entire sincerity in this dec- 
laration, but I must be permitted to say that the most embittered 
partizan of the North could not have done greater injustice to the 
South, in a statement of the causes that led to the late war, than 
he has done in the part of his history that has been published. 

As his book contains statements about the people of the South 
that I know to be entirely without foundation, and that every can- 
did man, even at the North, would declare to be.so, and as he has 
also made strictures upon the character of the Southern people, 
their cause and their conduct, that are exceedingly harsh and un- 
just, he must pardon me for saying that it is very apparent that he 
has not had access to truthful sources of information, or, if he has 
had access to such sources, he has turned from them to adopt as 
his conclusions the most unfounded slanders of our bitterest and 
most prejudiced enemies. If he desires to continue his “ History 
of the Civil War in America,” and to produce a work of real his- 
toric value, he had better consign to the flames all that he has so 
far published, and begin his task de novo, after devoting his atten- 
tion to a thorough investigation of the history of the American 
people, the character of their governments—State and Federal—the 
causes that led to the late conflict, and the events that attended 
that conflict; for it is impossible to eliminate from the first part of 
his work the innumerable errors which it contains without writing 
the whole over again. If he should succeed better with his future 
volumes, and make them accurate, to attach them to the first 
would present a most incongruous conjunction of truth and error. 


J. A. EARLY. 
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The Last Confederate Surrender. 
By Lt.-Gen,. RICHARD TAYLOR. 


(The following is one of a series of ‘‘chapters of unwritten history’? now 
being published in the Philadelphia Weekly Times. Our readers will thank 
us for republishing this paper of our distinguished soldier.] 


To write an impartial and unprejudiced account of exciting con- 
temporary events has always been a difficult task. More especi- 
ally is this true of civil strife, which, like all “family jars,” evolves 
a peculiar flavor of bitterness. But slight sketches of minor inci- 
dents, by actors and eye-witnesses, may prove of service to the fu- 
ture writer, who undertakes the more ambitious and severe duty 
of historian. The following “memoir pour servir” has this object: 

In the summer of 1864, after the close of the Red river cam- 
paign, I was ordered to cross the Mississippi and report my arrival 
on the east bank by telegraph to Richmond. All the fortified posts 
on the river were held by the Federals, and the intermediate por- 
tions of the stream closely guarded by gunboats to impede and, as 
far as possible, prevent passage. This delayed the transmission of 
the order above-mentioned until August, when I crossed at a point 
just above the mouth of the Red river. On a dark night, in a 
small canoe, with horses swimming alongside, I got over without 
attracting the attention of a gunboat anchored a short distance be- 
low. Woodville, Wilkinson county, Mississippi, was the nearest 
place in telegraphic communication with Richmond. Here, in re- 
ply to a dispatch to Richmond, I was directed to assume command 
of the Department of Alabama, Mississippi, etc., with headquarters 
at Meridian, Mississippi, and informed that President Davis would, 
at an early day, meet me at Montgomery, Alabama. The military 
situation was as follows: Sherman occupied Atlanta, Hood lying 
some distance to the southwest; Farragut had forced the defences 
of Mobile bay, capturing Fort Morgan, etc., and the Federals held 
Pensacola, but had made no movement into the interior. 


THE CLOSING SCENES. 


Major-General Maury commanded the Confederate forces garri- 
soning Mobile and adjacent works, with Commodore Farrand, Con- 
federate Navy, in charge of several armed vessels. Small bodies of 
troops were stationed at different points through the department, 
and Major-General Forrest, with his division of cavalry, was in 
northeast Mississippi. Directing this latter officer to move his 
command across the Tennessee river, and use every effort to inter- 
rupt Sherman’s communications south of Nashville, I proceeded 
to Mobile to.inspect the fortifications; thence to Montgomery, to 
meet President Davis. The interview extended over many hours, 
and the military situation was freely discussed. Our next meeting 
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was at Fortress Monroe, where, during his confinement, I obtained 
permission to visit him. The closing scenes of the great drama 
succeeded each other with startling rapidity. Sherman marched, 
unopposed, to the sea. Hood was driven from Nashville across 
the Tennessee, and asked to be relieved. Assigned to this duty I 
met him near Tupelo, North Mississippi, and witnessed the melan- 
choly spectacle presented by a retreating army. Guns, small arms 
and accoutrements lost, men without shoes or blankets, and this in 
a winter of unusual severity for that latitude. Making every effort 
to re-equip this force, I suggested to General Lee, then command- 
ing all the armies of the Confederacy, that it should be moved to 
the Carolinas, td interpose between Sherman’s advance and his 
(Lee’s) lines of supply, and, in the last necessity, of retreat. The 
suggestion was adopted, and this forceeso moved. General Wilson, 
with a well appointed and ably led command of Federal cavalry, 
moved rapidly through North Alabama, seized Selma, and turning 
east to Montgomery, continued inte Georgia. 

General Canby, commanding the Union armies in the Southwest, 
advanced up the Eastern shore of Mobile bay, and invested Span- 
ish fort and Blakely, important Confederate works in that quarter. 
After repulsing an assault, General Maury, in accordance with in- 
structions, withdrew his garrisons in the night to Mobile, and then 
evacuated the city, falling back to Meridian, on the line of the 
Mobile and Ohio railway. General Forrest was drawn in to the 
same point, and the little army, less than eight thousand of all 
arms, held in readiness to discharge such duties as the waning for- 


tunes of the “cause” and the honor of its arms might demand. 


SOLDIERLY COURTESY. 


Intelligence of Lee’s surrender reached us. Staff officers from 
Johnston and Sherman came across the country to inform Canby 
and myself of their “convention.” Whereupon, an interview was 
arranged between us to determine a course of action, and a place 
selected ten miles north of Mobile, near the railway. Accompanied 
by a staff officer, Colonel William M. Levy (now a member of 
Congress from Louisiana), and making use of a “hand car,” I 
reached the appointed spot, and found General Canby with a large 
escort, and many staff and other officers. Among these I recog- 
nized some old friends, notably General Canby himself and Admi- 
ral James Palmer. All extended cordial greetings. A few mo- 
ments of private conversation with Canby led to the establishment 
of a truce, to await further intelligence from the North. Forty- 
eight hours’ notice was to be given by the party desiring to termi- 
nate the truce. We then joined the throng of officers, and although 
every one present felt a deep conviction that the last hour of the 
sad struggle approached, no allusion was made to it. Subjects, 
awakening memories of the past, when all were sons of a loved, 
united country, were, as by the natural selection of good breeding, 
chosen. A bountiful luncheon was soon spread, and I was invited 
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to partake of patis, champagne-frappe, and other “delights,” which 
to me had long been as lost arts. As we took our seats at table, a 
military band in attendance commenced playing “ Hail Columbia.” 
Excusing himself, General Canby walked to the door. The music 
ceased for a moment, and then the strain of “ Dixie” was heard. 
Old Froissart records no gentler act of “courtesie.” Warmly 
thanking General Canby for his delicate consideration, I asked for 
“Hail Columbia,” and proposed we should unite in the hope that 
our Columbia would soon be, once more, a happy land. This and 
other kindred sentiments were duly honored in “frapne,” and after 
much pleasant intercourse, the party separated. 


THE SURRENDER. 


The succeeding hours were filled with a grave responsibility, 
which could not be evaded or shared. Circumstances had appointed 
me to watch the dying agonies of a cause that had fixed the atten- 
tion of the world. To my camp, as the last refuge in the storm, 
came many members of the Confederate Congress. These gentle- 
men were urged to go at once to their respective homes, and, by 
precept and example, teach the people to submit to the inevitable, 
obey the laws, and resume the peaceful occupations on which so- 
ciety depends. This advice was followed, and with excellent effect 
on public tranquility. 

General Canby dispatched that his government disavowed the 
Johnston-Sherman convention, and it would be his duty to resume 
hostilities. Almost at the same instant came the news of Johnston’s 
surrender. There was no room for hesitancy. Folly and madness 
combined would not have justified an attempt to prolong a hope- 
less contest. 

General Canby was informed that I desiréd to meet him for the 
purpose of negotiating a surrender of my forces, and that Commo- 
dore Farrand, commanding the armed vessels in the Alabama river, 
desired to meet Rear Admiral Thatcher for a similar purpose. 
Citronville, some forty miles north of Mobile, was the appointed 
place, and there in the early days of May, 1865, the great war vir- 
tually ended. 

After this, no hostile gun was fired, and the authority of the 
United States was supreme in the land. Conditions of surrender 
were speedily determined, and of a character to soothe the pride 
of the vanquished ; officers to retain side-arms, troops to turn in 
arms and equipments to their own ordnance officers, so of the 
quartermaster and commissary stores; the Confederate cotton agent 
tor Alabama and Mississippi to settle his accounts with the Treasury 
Agent of the United States; muster rolls to be prepared, etc.; trans- 
portation te be provided for the men. All this under my control 
and supervision, Here a curious incident may be mentioned. At 
an early period of the war, when Colonel Sidney Johnston retired 
to the south of Tennessee river, Isham G. Harris, Governor of 
‘Tennessee, accompanied him, taking, at the same time, the coin 
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from the vaults of the State Bank of Tennessee, at Nashville. This 
coin, in the immediate charge of a bonded officer of the bank, had 
occasioned much solicitude to the Governor in his many wander- 
ings. He appealed to me to assist in the restoration of the coin to 
the bank. At my request, General Canby detailed an officer and 
escort, and the money reached the bank intact. This is the Gov- 
ernor Harris recently elected United States Senator by his State. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


The condition of the people of Alabama and Mississippi was at 
this time deplorable. The waste of war had stripped large areas 
of the necessaries of life. In view of this, I suggested to General 
Canby that his troops, sent to the interior, should be limited to the 
number required for the preservation of order, and be stationed at 

oints where supplies were more abundant. That trade would soon 
be established between soldiers and people—furnishing the latter 
with currency, of which they were destitute—and friendly relations 
promoted. These suggestions were adopted, and a day or two there- 
after, at Meridian, a note was received from General Canby, inclosing 
copies of orders to Generals Granger and Steele, commanding army 
corps, by which it appeared these officers were directed to call on 
me for and conform to advice relative to movements of their troops. 
Strange, indeed, must such confidence appear to statesmen of the 
“bloody-shirt” persuasion. In due time, Federal staff-officers 
reached my camp. The men were paroled and sent home. Public 
property was turned over and receipted for, and this as orderly and 
quietly as in time of peace between officers of the same service. 

What vears of discord, bitterness, injustice and loss would not 
our country have been spared had the wounds of war healed “ by 
first intention ” under the tender ministrations of the hands that 
fought the battles! But the task was allotted to ambitious partisans, 
most of whom had not heard the sound of a gun. As of old, the 
Lion and the Bear fight openly and sturdily—the stealthy Fox 
carries off the prize. 
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Kditorial Paragraphs. 





COLONEL JONES’ CONFEDERATE ROSTER is concluded in this number. 
We repeat that before publishing it in separate book form, the author will 
throughly revise and correct it, and it will be esteemed a favor if any one 
detecting errors or omissions, will at once write to this office, or direct to 
Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., Box 5549, New York city. 





RENEWALS have been steadily coming in; but we are compelled to drop 
from our mailing list the names of a number of subscribers from whom we 
have not yet heard. We beg that our subscribers will not only renew 
promptly themselves, but that they will use their influence to induce others 
to do so. 





NEw SUBSCRIBERS are being added to our list in, perhaps. as large num- 
bers as we could expect these ** hard times.’’? But we are anxious to extend 
the sphere of our usefulness by greatly increasing our subscription list, and 
we beg our friends to help us in this. It can be done very easily if each sub- 
scriber will endeavor to add unother to our list. 





AGENTS are very much needed by us to push our work in every commu- 
nity. To energetic, efficient, reliable agents, who will make us frequent 
reports and prompt returns for all subscribers secured (and we want none 
others), we can pay a liberal commission. And we would be obliged to our 
friends for any help they may afford us in securing suitable agents. 





“THE HOUDON STATUE, ITS HISTORY AND VAUWUE,”’ is the title of a 
pamphlet by Sherwin McRae, Esq., which was published by order of the 
Senate of Virginia, and for a copy of which we are indebted to Col. James 
McDonald, Secretary of the Commonwealth. The author discusses, ably and 
exhaustively, ‘‘ Washington—his person as represented by the artists ;” 
gives a full history of the Houdon Statue, and shows beyond all reasonable 
doubt that not Stuart’s portrait, nor any one of the many other pictures 
taken of him, but Houpon’s STATUE is the true likeness of Washington ; 
and that when Lafayette said, after seeing this noble work of art, that it was 
“A fac-simile of Washington’s person,’ he but expressed the conviction of 
all who were familiar with the great original. 

Virginia is indeed fortunate in having in her State Capitul this splendid 
work of art, which is, at the same time, a fac-simile of the person of her 
illustrious son who led to a successful issue the first Great Rebellion; and 
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we should see to it that Yankee enterprise is not permitted to palm off some 
other picture as the true likeness of the ** Father of His Country.” 

The genius of our talented artist (Valentine) has produced busts which are 
exact copies of the Houdon Statue, and we should rejoice to see these scat- 
tered widely through the land. : 

And now we want a fac-simile (not an ideal) of our second Washington— 
the chieftain of the second ‘** Great Rebellion ’*—the immortal Lee, who, while 
not successful, will be written down in history as deserving success, and will 
live forever in the hearts of all true lovers of liberty. We have this fac- 
simile in Valentine’s splendid recumbent figure at Lexington, and hope to 
have it also when the ‘**Lee Monument Association ’’ shall have completed 
‘their work, and placed their equestrian statue at Richmond. 


CONTRIBUTIONS To OUR ARCHIVES are still gratefully appreciated. 
Among others we acknowledge the following : 

From Graves Reufroe, Esq., of Talladega, Alabama—* History and De- 
bates of the Convention of the People of Alabaina,’’ begun in Montgomery 
January 7th, 1861, by Hon. William R. Smith, one of the delegates from 
Tuscaloosa. This book contains the speeches made in secret session, and 
many State papers of interest and value, and is a highly prized addition to 
our library, as well as a renewed evidence of the interest taken in our work 
by our young friend, Mr. Reufroe. 

From Major Powhatan Ellis, of Gloucester county, Virginia—Hardee’s 
Tactics (Confederate Edition) published at Jackson, Mississippi, 1861; a 
bundle of war papers, and a number of issues of the Richmond Whig and 
other papers for 1865. These papers contain a large number of important 
official reports, and other matters of great interest and value, and Major 
Ellis has placed the Society under obligation for these as well as for previous 
favors. 

From J. F. Mayer, Richmond—** The Unveiling of Divine Justice in the 
Great Rebellion : A Sermon by Rev. IT’. H. Robinson, of Harrisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania.’? This production is valuable as a specimen of the barkings of the 
‘**blood-hounds of Zion.’’ ‘Rifle and Light Infantry Tactics,’”’ an edition 
of Hardee published at Jackson, Mississippi, in 1861. 

From A. Barron Holmes, Esq., Charleston, South Carolina—* Gregg’s 
History of the Old Cheraws’’; ‘*Gibbes’ Documentary History of South 
Carolina,” 1781-82; ‘* History of the South Carolina Jockey Club,”’ by Dr. 
John B. Irving; ‘* The Pleiocene Fossils of South Carolina,’? by M. Tuomey 
and F. 8. Holmes; The Post Pleivcene Fossils of South Carolina,” by F. 8. 
Holmes. (These copies of Profesor Holmes’ great work are now out of print, 
as the drawings, lithographs, &c., were all ‘** confiscated’ in Philadelphia 
soon after the breaking out of the late war.) 

From Hon. James Lyons, Richmond—His letter to the President of the 
United States in July, 1869, in relation to his right to registration and voting 
in the Virginia election of 1869. 





